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IMPROVING WOOL'S POSITION—A COOPER 


GOAL FOR TOPMAKERS AND PRODUCERS 


The means by which topmakers 
and producers can improve wool's = 
competitive position was the 


subject of an address by Morton 


Darman at the 95th annual NWGA 
convention in San Antonio last 
January. Mr. Darman is president 
of the Top Company, Boston, Mas- 


sachusetts and knows whereof he 
speaks. We have reprinted his 
address beginning on page 14, 
and we hope you will read it. for 


(Contains SUPER-FINE Phenothiazine) 


Make the Touch Test! 
"DO RANGE MANAGERS KNOW SHEEP Rub a little Coopa-Fine between 
THEIR JOBS?" two fingers, then do the same 

This provocative subject is GOATS wit orlay drench. All others 
discussed in an article by the CATTLE feel “gritty” because of coarse, 


same name on page 13. David H. ineffective particles. Coopa-Fine 


Mann, field editor for the Pa- is silky smooth because it's 

cific Northwest Farm Quad, super-fine! 

interviewed Dr. Laurence Stod- 

dart, head of the range manage- 

ment department at Utah State 

University in Logan, and we It’s a known fact: the finer the phenothiazine 

have reprinted some of his iia ainie die eager ney 

statements. Dr. Stoddart's particle size the greater the worming ac 10n : 
Gn : ; / And it’s a proven fact: COOPA-FINE is TWICE 

opinion coincides with that of as fine as other phenothiazine drenches on the 

the numerous permittees who market! Coopa-FINE particles are super-fine 

have been faced with drastic ... kill more worms! Gives you up to TWICE 

the worming action against MORE KINDS 

of worms. 


WEW! SUPER GEL SUSPENSION! New 
Coopa-FInE remains a soft “‘gel’”’ in storage; no 
caking. Just shake pail. Coopa-FINE becomes 
a smooth, free-flowing liquid ready for use. 
IMPROVED MINERAL FORMULA! New 
Coopa-FINE contains iron, copper and cobalt 
for important “pick up” after worming! Wide opening meses 


Ask for Coopa-FinE—the only super-fine phenothiazine hace na aka - 


drench—at your regular dealer, today! container nesde 


Valuable FREE Booklet on COOPA-FINE... nasy to handle 
See Your Dealer or Write Direct! 


cuts in their grazing allot- 
ments. 
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“Throw that thing away. It’s keeping the 
rain off the sheep feed.” 
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UR cover picture this month was taken during shearing time at Floyd Lee’s 
ranch, which is located at San Mateo, New Mexico in the vicinity of the 
uranium country. Mr. Lee is immediate past president of the New Mexico Wool 
Growers Association and is presently a member of the NWGA Executive Com- 
mittee. This photograph was taken by Harvey Caplin of Alameda, New Mexico. 
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CUTTING IS 
CHUTE 


USDA issues report on 
promotion 


Groups such as farmer cooperatives, 
commissions, associations, and state 
departments of agriculture spent about 
$67 million for promotion of agricul- 
tural products during fiscal year 1958, 
according to a report issued by the 
USDA. 

More than 50 per cent of the total 
promotional expenditure was for ad- 
vertising. Cooperatives allocated about 
65 per cent of their promotional invest- 
ment to advertising. 

Public relations and consumer educa- 
tion accounted for about 23 per cent and 
merchandising aid to about 17 per cent 
of expenditures for promotion. About 
$1.4 million was spent on research re- 
lating to promotion. Foreign promo- 
tional expenditures amounted to about 
$800,000 more. 

A copy of this report, “Promotion of 
Farm Products by Agricultural 
Groups,” Marketing Research Report 
No. 380, may be obtained from the Of- 
fice of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


Kent Christensen joins food 
chains group 


S. Kent Christensen, associate pro- 
fessor of marketing at Oregon State 
College, will join the staff of the Na- 
tional Association of Food Chains about 
the first of June, replacing Kenneth D. 
Naden who recently resigned to go with 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives. Christensen will be coordi- 
nating agricultural campaigns and 
promotions under NAFC’s_farmer- 
retailer marketing program as well as 
studying and analyzing marketing 
trends and their economic significance 
to the food industry. 

Christensen’s agricultural economics 
background includes work in the live- 
stock, poultry, and dairy industries. He 
assisted Dr. G. Burton Wood in the 
recent economic study on lamb and 
mutton imports. 
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New USDA filmstrip 


How the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture provides up-to-the-minute mar- 
ket news on livestock, meats and wool 
is described in a new filmstrip, “Live- 
stock Market News in Action.” 

The 15-frame strip and the accom- 
panying script tell how the reports on 
prices, supplies, and demand for these 
products are gathered and how they 
are made available to the public. 

Copies of the filmstrip and accom- 
panying script may be purchased for $2 
from Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia 
Avenue, N. W., Washington 11, D. C. 
The strip may also be ordered mounted 
as slides for $2.75. 


Feed grain supply more than 
ample 


Total supplies of feed grains and 
other feed concentrates in 1960-61 may 
rise a little above the 1959-60 level to 
a new record high, if early spring pros- 
pects materialize. Farmers are planning 
a slightly smaller acreage of feed 
grains, and with a normal growing sea- 
son, production would be a little under 
last year’s record crop of 166 million 
tons. The carryover of feed grains into 
1960-61 is expected to be around 10 
million tons above the 68 million ton 
carryover last year. Based on these 
early prospects, the total feed concen- 
trate supply would increase to around 
270 million tons, 3 per cent over the 
263 million tons in 1959-60. 
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Details Free 
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West Texas Woolen Mills 
439 Main Eldorado, Texas 
(Serving Wool Growers for 20 Years) 

















If you want— 
More Pounds of Wool 
at Shearing Time 
More Lambs with More 
Weight at Selling Time 


USE COLUMBIA RAMS 


COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


121 No. College Ave. Ft. Collins, Colorado 
Lawrence C. Patterson, Secretary 
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12 & 14 Foot 
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CAMPS 


One or Two Beds 


Four Models with New Chassis 
Patent No. 2701393 
in Business Since 1907 


WM. E. MADSEN & SONS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








FOR SALE 
Registered Golden Sable Collie Puppies 


A litter sired by Shir-Lea’s April Advance, a son 

of Champ. Arrowhill, Oklahoma Redman. (dam) 

Lassie of Crafthaven, a very typey brood matron. 
Write for orice list 


Alvin €. Skretteberg-Shadehill So. Dakota 
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AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
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MT. HAGGIN 


For over 50 years 
producers of great sheep 


HAMPSHIRES 
TARGHEES 
COLUMBIAS 


USDA charges Colorado 
livestock dealer with P&S 
violations 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has issued a complaint charging that 
W. H. Ververs, a Colorado livestock 
dealer, is insolvent within the meaning 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act. 

Mr. Ververs is registered to buy and 
sell livestock for his own account at 
five posted Colorado livestock markets. 

In its complaint, USDA lists checks 
which were issued by respondent in 
payment for livestock and which were 
returned by the bank on which they 
were drawn because of insufficient 
funds. 

USDA also charges that Mr. Ververs, 
in connection with his dealer opera- 
tions, failed to keep accounts and rec- 
ords which would fully and correctly 
disclose all transactions involved in his 
business as required by the P&S Act. 

The respondent was given 20 days 
from March 23 in which to admit or 
satisfactorily explain the charges be- 
fore the matter is set for hearing. 


1959 fire losses on Interior lands 
reported 


There were fewer fires on lands ad- 
ministered by the Department of In- 
terior in 1959 than in 1958. Acreage 
burned, however, was greater than in 
the preceding year. 

In 1959, there were 3,202 fires, com- 
pared with 3,490 fires in 1958. The area 
burned during the year totaled 967,256 


acres in contrast to 856,750 acres in 
1958. The ten-year average is 1,284,900 
acres. Forest lands accounted for 50.1 
per cent of the total burn, and 60.6 per 
cent of all acreage burned was in 
Alaska. 

Lightning caused 1,570 fires com- 
pared with 1,680 in 1958. Man-caused 
fires in 1959 were 1,632 compared with 
a 10-year average of 1,488. Camp fires, 
debris burning, incendiary, lumbering, 
railroad and miscellaneous fires were 
above the 10-year average while smoker 
fires fell off considerably. 


Jaycees name nation’s four top 
Young Farmers 


Four young men, whose personal 
achievements demonstrate clearly that 
farming can be a satisfying and re- 
warding occupation, were named Amer- 
ica’s Four Outstanding Young Farmers 
of 1959 by the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce on April 6. The four men 
selected were: Merrill Brown, cattle 
and sheep rancher of Thermopolis, 
Wyoming; J. B. Kelly, cotton grower of 
Socorro, New Mexico; Ralph R. Wier, 
grain, livestock and poultry farmer, 
Lacon, Illinois; and Robert V. Call, Jr., 
poultry, grain and vegetable farmer of 
Batavia, New York. 


Wynn S. Hansen receives 
“Rancher of the Year” award 


Wynn S. Hansen, prominent Utah 
sheep breeder, has been named “Ranch- 
er of the Year” for 1960 by the Utah 
State University chapter, Utah Section, 
American Society of Range Manage- 
ment. 

Mr. Hansen, formerly of Collinston, 
now lives in Logan, Utah. He runs 
Rambouillet and Columbia sheep. 

Mr. Hansen was selected for the 
“Rancher of the Year” award on the 
basis of his outstanding conservation 
practices since he began ranching in 
1927. 


FDA withdraws food additives 
order 


Food and Drug Administration offi- 


Mrs. H. E. Furgeson, wife of Mt. Haggin’s manager, 
with a Mt. Haggin Targhee ram, whose fleece 


poses | 
won the Grand Champion award at the 1958 National 
Wool Show. 


Rams of all 3 breeds and Ewes of all ages for sale at ranch 


cials have withdrawn their proposal 
issued December 31 to list certain trace 
minerals incorporated in animal feeds 
as safe food additives (see February, 
1960 Wool Grower, page 45). 

FDA took the action on March 18 be- 
cause “there was evidence of misunder- 
standing on the part of some persons 
as to the scope and purposes of the pro- 
posed order.” FDA further announced 
that after a reconsideration of all facts, 
a new proposal will be issued later. 


See our consignments at all leading sales or visit us at the ranch 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


H. E. Furgeson, Mgr. Anaconda, Montana 
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OME of the secrets of the foot-and- 

mouth virus, cause of disease in cat- 
tle, swine, sheep and goats, are being 
unfolded by scientists at the Plum 
Island (New York) Animal Disease 
Laboratory, according to a report of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


In recent studies it was found that 
the ribonucleic acid core of foot-and- 
mouth virus, the part which produces 
disease, may be more resistant to de- 
struction by heat than was previously 
believed to be the case. 

Experiments at the Plum Island Lab- 
oratory had shown that the ability of 
foot-and-mouth virus to produce disease 
was destroyed by heating the virus to 
140° F. or higher. 

Dr. Howard L. Bachrach, biochemist 
of USDA’s Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, has now found, however, that such 
heat treatment only seals the infectious 
core within the protein covering of the 
virus, and in this way blocks its ability 
to infect susceptible animal cells. He 
found the sealed-in cores to be infec- 
tious once the protein covering was 
chemically removed. It was of partic- 
ular interest that infectious nucleic 
acid cores could even be obtained from 
virus which had been boiled for as long 
as five minutes. 

For these reasons, Dr. Bachrach con- 
cludes, the foot-and-mouth virus may 
be more dangerous than previously con- 
sidered because nature may have ways 
of matching his chemical method of 
releasing the locked-in infectious core 
of the heat-treated virus. 

In other studies at Plum Island scien- 
tists have concluded that meat from 
animals infected with FMD is not ren- 
dered free of the virus by the usual 
procedures of ripening (which inacti- 
vates virus in muscle tissue), boning, 
salting, and storage. The study showed 
that virus could survive in residual 
blood or lymph nodes of boned, salt- 
cured meat for at least 50 days, and in 
the bone marrow in refrigerated car- 
casses for at least 73 days. 

Under some circumstances, food 
refuse containing such parts might be- 
come sources of infection to meat 
animals. 
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A new “war machine,” a mechanical 
gopher, has just been developed by 
University of California agricultural 
engineers. The machine builds fake 
burrows 15 to 30 feet apart in gopher- 
ridden alfalfa fields and pastures. As it 
tunnels underground, intersecting the 
natural burrows, it lays a trail of 
poison bait. The naturally curious 
pocket gopher can’t resist the tempta- 
tion of the shiny new burrows, investi- 
gates, and bingo!—cross another go- 
pher off the list. 

In preliminary trials 50 to 75 per cent 
of the gophers in treated fields were 
killed. In one heavily infested field, 
almost 100 per cent control was estab- 
lished for a six-month period. 


The object of the mechanical treat- 
ment is simply to eliminate most go- 
phers in one quick operation. Then, it 
is fairly easy to clean out any re- 
maining gophers by conventional hand 
methods. 

At the recommended maximum speed 
of 314 miles per hour and with burrows 
spaced 20 feet apart, six to seven acres 
per hour can be treated. 

Plans for building the machine may 
be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering, Uni- 
versity of California, at Davis. Total 
cost for materials and purchased parts 
will run about $130 if the farmer builds 
the unit himself. 


EVELOPMENT of a new electronic 
device to measure staple length of 
grease wool has been reported by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Development of this instrument, ac- 
cording to USDA’s Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service researchers, “is another 
step toward objective evaluation of 
grease wool staple length—a needed 
improvement in wool marketing, which 
will benefit farmers, marketers, and 
consumers.” It will be used by the 
Denver Wool Laboratory of the Live- 
stock Division in a full scale field trial 
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Only One Stands Out Over 
all Other Drenches... 


There are two grades of phenothiazine used in making livestock drenches. 


1, Ordinary phenothiazine which is green in color. 
2. PURIFIED phenothiazine an improved, more efficient grade. 


Either one can be used in making livestock drenches . . 


. but to get 


the most effective results in killing internal parasites PURIFIED 
phenothiazine has proved more efficient. 


FINE PARTICLE SIZE is important in formulating a drench, 
but extra fine particles of ordinary (Green) phenothiazine do not 
give a drench the efficiency that PURIFIED drenches provide. 


CONCENTRATION of the formula in the digestive tract produces 
the desired worming action. Drenches containing PURIFIED 
phenothiazine provide the necessary concentration to kill internal 
parasites on contact without increasing the dose. 


WHETHER YOU DRENCH CATTLE, SHEEP or GOATS INSIST 
ON MAXIMUM EFFICIENCY, LESS TOXICITY... 


Ask your dealer for PURIFIED drench! 


Tefenco Chemical Company 


2021 NORTH GROVE 


* FORT WORTH, TEXAS 





this spring, and will be demonstrated 
to the production, marketing and proc- 
essing segments of the wool industry. 

Developed to specifications estab- 
lished by the Market Quality Research 
Division in cooperation with the Live- 
stock Division, the instrument accurate- 
ly measures the length of grease wool 
staples within plus or minus one-tenth 
inch and prints the results on standard 
adding machine tape. The instrument 
also registers the total length of a 
group of staples and counts the number 
of staples so the average length can 
easily be determined. It can handle 
belt-fed staples from 0.2 inch to 9.9 
inches up to a rate of five per minute 
for the shorter staples. 


OW will sagebrush control on land 

around the headwaters of rivers 

and creeks affect downstream water 
supplies? 

The U. S. Forest Service—trying to 
answer this and other questions for 
western crop and livestock raisers—last 
summer started a study on three experi- 
mental watersheds near Dubois. 

The watershed study—to last 10 
years—will consider both seasonal and 
year-round water runoff. Other meas- 
urements will include snow accumula- 
tion, soil moisture and soil loss. 

Researchers will run the study in 
two five-year phases to get accurate 
measurements (1) before’ spraying 
sagebrush, and (2) after sagebrush is 
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Fast effective pen- 

etrating action in —"*% 


one appli- 


Prevents and Treats Foot-Rot 
For faster gains and better quality wool, 


cation! 4 


fight foot-rot this fast, sure way. At the 
first signs of the crippling condition, use 
new COOPER FOOT-ROT LIQUID to cure 
the infection and prevent its spreading. A 
new scientific formulation, CoOoPER FOOT- 
ROT LIQUID is easy to apply, works fast, 
penetrates well; does not harden the hoof. 
In quarts, gallons and 8-ounce squirt cans. 


controlled. Using complete spraying 
over some areas and alternate contour 
strip methods on other locations, the 
researchers will look for differences 
between the two plans. 

Researchers will also study range use 
of both cattle and elk on the experi- 
mental watersheds before and after 
sagebrush spraying. 


HEEP threadworms, which used to 

“brace” themselves and defy all 
worm medicines, can now be knocked 
out by certain cadmium compounds, 
according to University of Illinois re- 
searchers. These compounds which have 
been used commercially to control 
swine ascarids, may offer a new and 
effective way of controlling sheep. 

Test lambs given various levels of 
cadmium iodide, oxide and chloride 
have remained free from infection for 
three to four months. Treatment must 
be balanced against possible weight 
losses resulting from the use of such 
compounds. Lambs undergoing cad- 
mium treatments lose from four to six 
pounds. 

Although threadworms seldom kill an 
animal, they weaken lambs, cause 
diarrhea and retard growth. By the 
time infected animals are a year old, 
they usually develop an immunity to 
the worms. Adult animals, however, 
remain carriers and transmit the 
threadworm larvae to newborn lambs. 


ROMA-bearing materials in meats, 
L4& isolated recently by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientists, may 
eventually be used to enhance the flavor 
of certain meat cuts or to impart flavor 
to food concentrates being developed 
for space travel. 

Only minute amounts of these flavor- 
producing compounds have been ex- 
tracted from beef and pork. Their iden- 
tification, however, may point the way 


to a process for flavoring algae which 
is being investigated by many research- 
ers as a possible source of food and 
oxygen for travel in outer space. 
Basic research by Irwin Hornstein 
and Patrick F. Crowe of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service’s Eastern Utili- 
zation Research and Development 
Division at Beltsville, Md., showed the 
flavor-producing substances of lean 
beef or pork could be completely re- 
moved by extraction with cold water. 
When the extract was freeze-dried to 
a powder and heated, the rich aroma 
of roast meat was produced. 
According to their studies, the 
“meaty” flavor of these and perhaps 
other meats comes from the same com- 
pounds developed by cooking the lean 
portions of both meats. However, the 
compounds that provide distinctive 
flavor between beef and pork are found 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DEALER 
CONTAINER! , ne 
Pocket-size handy iN 
squirt can with 

plastic spout! 





NEW Weapon For Dairymen! 


Most dairy herds suf- 
fer several clinical 
cases of foot-rot each 
year—a disease sim- 
ilar to foot-rot in 
sheep. Keep COOPER 
FOOT-ROT LIQUID 
on hand for quick, positive control. Also excel- 
lent antiseptic for wounds and ringworm lesions! 


Treat 100 feet 
with one 
8-02. can! 


SF, for healthier 


COOPER Bee 


Write For FREE Descriptive Literature 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, INC. 
1909 N. Clifton Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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in the fatty portions. Although the 
materials from the fat of both meats 
were roughly similar, the amounts and 
proportions of the different compounds 
varied widely. 

When heated to the boiling point of 
water, the aroma-bearing compounds 
from beef fat smelled like “apples” or 
“deep-fat-fried,” and those from pork 
fat smelled like “cheese” or “fried 
bacon.” 

Preliminary studies indicate that the 
flavor precursors—the substances in 
raw meat that give rise to flavor-pro- 
ducing compounds when the meat is 
cooked—are primarily low-molecular- 
weight polypeptides, carbohydrates, and 
amino acids. It is believed the flavors 
are produced by the interaction of 
these compounds and not by any one 
alone. 


A new Russian Wildrye called Vinall 
was released cooperatively during 
March by the USDA and the experiment 
stations in seven western states—Colo- 
rado, Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota and Wyo- 
ming. 

Vinal! is superior in feed production 
to present commercial Wildrye and 
should help increase the use of Russian 
Wildrye as a pasture grass. In eight 
years of testing in Mandan, North Da- 
kota, Vinall produced an average of 
280 pounds of clean feed per acre com- 
pared with 180 pounds by commercial 
Russian Wildrye and it is comparable 
to commercial Wildrye for its yield. 
Limited amounts of foundation seed 
have been distributed for planting this 
spring from the state experiment sta- 
tions in the states listed above. 


ootwatia tests by the University of 
Illinois show that lambs fed pelleted 
rations do better than lambs fed the 
same rations in meal form. The two 
rations used in the Illinois tests were 
grain sorghum and hay, and corn and 
hay. 

The lambs were self-fed each ration 
as 50 per cent concentrate and 50 per 
cent hay mixture, and both rations were 
fed in meal and pellet forms. Lambs 
on both of the pelleted rations gained 
faster, graded higher and required less 
feed per pound of gain than the lambs 
getting meal, but there was no differ- 
ence in rate of gain or feed efficiency 
between the two rations. 

Dr. A. L. Esplin of the Colorado 
Experiment Station, however, reports 
that the high cost of converting rough- 
age into pellets outweighs the advan- 
tages of pelleted feed. With present 
costs in Colorado, he stated, the in- 
creased gains and savings in handling 
and storing of pelleted feeds do not pay 
the cost of processing. 
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A Reader Writes 


| let gt aes is $5 for which please 
send me the National Wool Grower 
for another year. I do not want to be 
without it because it has helped me so 
much. 

Although the sheep problems in the 
West differ somewhat from ours, we 
are all confronted with the same final 
problem—making a profit from our 


labors. —Gilbert Clark 
1919 W. St. Joe 
Lansing, Michigan 
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Coopa-Fine Drench to be 
marketed in metal pail 


William Cooper and Nephews, man- 
ufacturers of livestock remedies, re- 
cently announced that their Coopa-Fine 
Drench is now being marketed in a 
metal pail. A new formula allows them 
to pack their drench in metal pails and 
to guarantee the meta! pails will not 
rust. 

According to the manufacturer, pack- 
ing the drench in metal pails will elim- 
inate any breakage problems which 
have been experienced with glass jars. 


In addition, no extra handling is re- 
quired because drenching can be done 
right from the pail. Disposal problems 
are solved because the pails can be 
conveniently cast aside without fear of 
breakage or injury. 


Clinton M. Hester appointed 


counsel for wool manufacturers 


Clinton M. Hester has been appointed 
Washington and general counsel of the 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, succeeding the late Eugene 
O’Dunne, Jr. 
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Champion ram sold at $1,725—1959 Na- 
tional Columbia Show and Sale, Yakima, 
Washington. 
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Mr. Hester also will continue to rep- 
resent four wool dealer groups in the 
capital—the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, National Wool Trade Associa- 
tion, New York Wool Trade Association 
and the Philadelphia Wool and Textile 
Association. 

Edwin Wilkinson, NAWM president, 
said, “The general aims of both wool 
manufacturers and dealers are the 
same, as indeed are the aims of the 
textile industry generally, including 
the urgent need for adequate protection 
against imports. Our directors believe 
our mutual interests will be advanced 
by having Mr. Hester as counsel for 
all five organizations.” 


New chairman for Federal Farm 
Credit Board 


George P. Daley, Lewiston, Minne- 
sota, dairy farmer and dairy coopera- 
tive official, has been elected chairman 
of the Federal Farm Credit Board. 

At the board’s yearly reorganization 
meeting in April, George W. Lightburn, 
Capron, Oklahoma, was elected vice 
chairman, and J. M. Selby, Silver 
Springs, Md., was reelected secretary. 

The 13-member Federal Farm Credit 
Board sets the policies nationally for 
the cooperative Farm Credit System 
which is supervised by the Farm Credit 
Administration. The system includes 
12 federal land banks, 12 federal inter- 
mediate credit banks, 13 banks for co- 
operatives, 819 federal land bank 
associations, 494 production credit asso- 
ciations. Farmers and their coopera- 
tives borrowed a record $4 billion from 
the system during 1959. 


A Reader Writes 


E enjoy your magazine, especially 

articles on world sheep and wool 

news. It is the only magazine we have 
found which gives a wide coverage. 

It is also interesting to note that 
yearling ewes in Colorado are quoted 
up to $27 when they can be purchased 
here, shipped in from the West, at $26 
or $27. Also I note that baled alfalfa 
hay in Colorado is quoted up to $35. We 
just purchased a load of fine, leafy, 
good green alfalfa third cutting, for 
$45, put away in our barn. 

We raise registered Dorsets and run 
about 100 head. We sell all excess ram 
lambs for hot house or Easter lambs. 
Six to eight week old lambs bring $20 
alive at the farm for Easter—sometimes 
higher at Christmas. 

—Mrs. John C. Perry 

New Jersey Sheep Breeders Store 
Rt. 1, Box 464 
White House Station, New Jersey 
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I would like to take this opportunity 
to make a few random comments on 
the recent hearings on lamb and mut- 
ton imports held before the U. S. Tariff 
Commission. 

The commission members followed 
the testimony very carefully, frequent- 
ly asking pertinent questions and refer- 
ring to previous testimony. The chair- 
man was very fair in his conduct of the 
hearing. The commission and its staff 
are to be commended for making as 
thorough an investigation as they could. 
We may be certain that the commission 
is giving our case very careful consid- 
eration. 

Just what the final decision will be 
is, of course, unknown. Even if the 
commission recommends an increase in 
duty and/or quotas, the final decision 
and recommendation must come from 
the White House. In the past few 
years only a few recommendations for 
increased tariffs and quotas have been 
approved exactly as they came from 
the commission. Many recommendations 
have been entirely rejected. 


Over 7 Million 


Employed in 


VER 7 million persons were em- 

ployed as hired farm workers at 
sometime during the decade between 
1948 and 1957, it was revealed by a 
recently completed survey of the Farm 
Population and Rural Life Branch of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA. This number represents about 
6 per cent of the U. S. labor force in 
1958, when the information was ob- 
tained. 

Following is a brief summary of 
the more important findings of the 
survey. 

1. Of the 7.3 million persons who re- 
ported hired farm work at sometime 
during the decade 1948-57, 54 per cent 
of these persons had done farm wage 
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From the 


Presidents Pen 


Whatever the outcome of this par- 
ticular case, it seems clear that we, 
along with many other industries in- 
jured by imports, must go to Congress 
for more permanent relief. 

We were particularly pleased that 37 
members of Congress took particular 
pains to testify in our behalf, either 
appearing personally or filing a state- 
ment in the recent Tariff Commission 
hearings. In addition, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture sent a forceful 
resolution to the commission. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank the many witnesses from all over 
the United States who came to Wash- 
ington to present our case so well. 

Particular mention must also be made 
of the economic study prepared for us 
by Drs. Burton Wood and Kent Chris- 
tensen of Oregon State College. To 
make this study in the limited time 
available was a terrific job. 

Mention must also be made of our 
attorney in this case, Robert Farring- 
ton, who did a fine job in a most limited 
time. As this is written he has just 


Farm Workers 
Past Decade 


work in 1957. Among this group there 
was little difference between the aver- 
age daily earnings of those with the 
most and the least farm wage work ex- 
perience. 


2. In general, workers with the most 
years of farm wage work experience 
worked substantially more days at 
farm wage work in 1957 than did the 
less experienced workers. In all but the 
least experienced category, migratory 
workers worked about as many days 
as the most experienced group of non- 
migratory workers. 

3. Three out of 10 persons who re- 
ported hired farm work during the 10- 
year period had worked in only one 


finished preparing and filing an excel- 
lent final brief of our case. I want to 
point out that the importers retained 
four prominent law firms, while Mr. 
Farrington had to do all the legal work 
for us alone. 

I also want to mention the invaluable 
assistance given us by Mr. O. R. Strack- 
bein, chairman of the Nation-Wide 
Committee on Import-Export Policy. 

I want to particularly point out that 
this case has emphasized the need for 
continuing economic information about 
our industry. We find that we are con- 
stantly in need of facts and more facts 
about every phase of our industry. 

In this connection I want to partic- 
ularly commend the American Sheep 
Producers Council for having recently 
added a full time division of statistics. 
The council was fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Brett Gray to head 
this division. He has a thorough under- 
standing of the sheep industry and is a 
keen analyst. 

—Harold Josendal, President 

National Wool Growers Association 


year, while about one in six-had done 
work in all 10 years. 


4. Nonwhites comprised a relatively 
greater proportion of those who had 
worked in all 10 years and a much 
smaller proportion of those who re- 
ported farm wage work only in 1957. 


5. Most of the persons who had left 
the hired farm working force during 
the period had moved to jobs of higher 
social and economic status than that 
of farm laborer. In addition, those per- 
sons who had been out of the hired 
farm working force for the longest pe- 
riod of time had moved farthest from 
the occupation both as indicated by the 
jobs held in February, 1958, and by 
shifts in residence from non-metropoli- 
tan to metropolitan areas. 


6. Differences among farm wage 
workers in length of experience were 
more closely related to color of the 
worker than to migratory status. 





Annual USU Study Reveals 


Value of Performance Testing 


TAH purebred sheep are more pro- 

ductive in terms of gain ability and 
wool than current thought and litera- 
ture gives credit for being, tests at 
Utah State University over the past 
three years have indicated. 

Dr. James A. Bennett, head of the 
department of animal husbandry at 
USU, told some 100 sheep men attend- 
ing a. performances testing field day 
for the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion on March 26 that the fastest gain- 
ing of 52 rams on test showed rate of 
gain approximately twice as good as 
might have been expected from current 
information. 

Performance testing of rams has 
been conducted at USU for the past 
three years. 

Dr. Doyle J. Matthews, assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry, presented 
the test records of the rams that have 
been on test for the past year. The 
rams averaged .68 pounds of gain per 
day. Fastest gaining ram gained .89 
pounds and the slowest .45 pounds per 
day. 


Mark Bradford, Spanish Fork sheep- 
man, and Russell Keetch, USU exten- 
sion specialist, with one of the rams 
involved in the performance tests. 


Changes in Herder Importation 


Program Announced 


ITH the change in name of the Cal- 
ifornia Range Association to the 
Western Range Association (see April, 
1960 issue), the board of directors have 
made several decisions which affect all 
wool growers who employ contract 
sheepherders. A brief resumé of these 
decisions follows: 

After lengthy discussion with the 
Immigration Service, the board of di- 
rectors agreed to a program regarding 
the departure and replacement of con- 
tract sheepherders. The Immigration 
Service has agreed to be flexible in their 
policy when granting grace periods 
beyond the expiration of the three-year 
contract period. 

The board agreed to adopt this pro- 
gram for 1960 with the understanding 
that due to the large number of con- 
tract workers scheduled to depart this 
year, there is bound to be some con- 
fusion, and exceptions to the rule must 
be made in various cases. The board 
has also informed the Immigration 
Serviee that if this program, after a 
trial period during 1960, does not suc- 
ceed, it will again be reviewed and 
steps taken to alter the program. 
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All members employing contract 
herders who are scheduled to depart 
during 1960 will receive a special form 
from the association, which must be 
completed and returned immediately if 
extensions are to be granted. A grower 
employing a contract herder whose 
three-year contract expires during May, 
1960, as an example, can request a 
delay for this herder so that the herder 
will not be removed during lambing or 
any other critical period. The grower 
must advise the association on the 
proper form the exact month that the 
herder can be released. 

All extensions will be handled by the 
association. It will be useless for any 
grower or herder to contact the Immi- 
gration Service on an individual basis. 

The association and the Immigration 
Service will not favorably consider any 
request for delays of departure if the 
grower has not made application for 
replacements. The association and the 
Immigration Service realize that be- 
cause of the shortage of domestic herd- 
ers, most replacements will have to be 
obtained through the importation of 
foreign sheepherders. 


The rams differed greatly in their 
ability to convert feed into grain, Dr. 
Matthews said. The most efficient 
gained each pound on 8.9 pounds of 
feed and the least efficient required 
12.4 pounds of feed per pound of gain. 

Wool production during the test pe- 
riod varied from 9.14 to 3.96 pounds of 
clean wool. Rams were given equal 
opportunity to eat, and there was a con- 
siderable difference in the size of appe- 
tite among the rams, he pointed out. 

Great variation in gain ability and 
wool production factors exists in any 
breed, and sheep men should test their 
rams to show the differences, Dr. Ben- 
nett told the sheepmen. USU tests have 
proven that the period immediately 
after weaning is a reliable time to test 
most rams, he said. 

Additional information about the 
heritability of gain, feed efficiency and 
wool production of sheep is needed, and 
we should find out what proportion of 
these tested differences among rams 
will be transmitted to their offspring, 
he added. 





Labor clearances to obtain replace- 
ment sheepherders from foreign 
sources have been secured in the states 
of Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon and Washington. Growers in 
these states who file application with 
the association will be able to secure 
replacements within several months. In 
other states where the Department of 
Labor has not as yet approved clear- 
ances for replacements, growers should 
file applications with the association 
in order to prove that they have made 
an attempt to secure replacements, even 
though it may be some time before the 
clearances are approved and action can 
be taken on the applications. 

To reduce the cost of this program 
to the grower, the board of directors 
also voted that as of April 1, 1960, the 
total fare and expense deposits to be 
submitted with an application for a 
sheepherder will be reduced to $690.00. 


Many growers have requested infor- 
mation as to whether or not a sheep- 
herder now employed under contract 
can return to the United States as a 
contract worker for an additional three- 
year period. The Immigration Service 
has now agreed to permit the return 
of contract herders to the United 
States. However, the contract herder 
must return to his homeland and renew 
ties with his family for a period of at 
least several months. 
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Carpet Wool Bill Passes House; 


No Incentive Payments on Imported Lambs 


Carpet Wool Bill 


EGISLATION (H.R. 9322) to make 
permanent the duty-free status for 
imports of coarse grades of raw wool 
for carpet purposes was approved by 
the House of Representatives on April 
11. The bill now goes to the Senate for 
final action. 

The duty-free status for wool up to 
46’s (with a 10 per cent tolerance of 
48’s) when the imports are destined 
for carpet manufacture is scheduled to 
expire June 30 under present legisla- 
tion. The new bill provides the same 
duty exemptions on wools imported for 
use in the manufacturing of paper- 
maker’s felt. 

The bill also contains authorization 
for the USDA to modernize its wool 
grading standards. 


Incentive Payments on Wool from 
Imported Lambs 


O incentive payments under the 
National Wool Act will be made on 


imported lambs (pulled wool) or on 
wool shorn from imported lambs if they 
are imported for slaughter only, accord- 
ing to new regulations issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
NWGA has been advised that all future 
permits for imported live lambs from 
Australia will be issued for slaughter 
only. 


The new regulations also make clear 
that imported sheep and lambs are not 
eligible for incentive payments until 
they have been in the United States at 
least 30 days. The 30-day quarantine 
period does not count as time spent in 
the United States. If wool is shorn from 
imported sheep while they are in quar- 
antine in connection with the importa- 
tion, the wool is not considered to have 
been shorn in the United States. 


The NWGA had previously com- 
plained to USDA officials regarding 
incentive payments being made on wool 
from foreign lambs. The new regula- 
tions should help the situation material- 
ly. 





Report of Lambs on Feed 


HE National Wool Growers Associa- 

tion at its 95th annual convention 
requested issuance of a report of lambs 
on feed as of November 1 and March 
1 of each year and also a March 1 report 
of early spring lambs that are moving 
to slaughter during late March and 
April. 

In an effort to get the additional re- 
porting started this year, Executive 
Secretary Edwin E. Marsh submitted 
a statement to the members of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations pointing out the need 
of this additional service and requested 
that if at all possible funds be provided 
for the program in the fiscal year com- 
mencing July 1, 1960. 

The USDA had previously advised 
that they had not included funds for 
this expanded reporting program in the 
budget request now pending before 
Congress, but would give it considera- 
tion in preparing their budgetary re- 
quirements next year. 

(Continued on next page) 


House Agriculture Committee Adopts Unanimous Resolution 


for Sheep Industry Relief 


HE House Committee on Agriculture 

on April 7 unanimously approved a 
resolution that action be taken under 
the escape clause of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to alleviate 
injury to the domestic sheep industry 
through the importation of lamb and 
mutton. Text of the resolution is as 
follows: 

WHEREAS, this committee in 1954 
and in 1958 reported out bills which 
were enacted by Congress to encourage 
the domestic production of 300,000,000 
pounds of shorn wool annually; and 

WHEREAS, this legislation provides 
for incentive payments on wool in order 
to encourage increased production and 
to meet costs of such production; and 

WHEREAS, in the enactment of this 
legislation this committee assumed that 
the lamb phase of the sheep industry 
would be operating in a free market 
without price supports; and 
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WHEREAS, imports have shown a 
rapid increase in volume during the 
past three years growing from .81 mil- 
lion pounds of dressed lamb in 1956 
to 9.5 million pounds of dressed lamb 
in 1959, and growing from .56 million 
pounds of dressed mutton in 1956 to 
47.3 million pounds in 1959; and 


WHEREAS, imports have risen from 
practically 0 per cent of our commercial 
lamb and mutton slaughter to 7.78 per 
cent in only three years, which displays 
a trend that could become disastrous; 
and 

WHEREAS, live sheep and lamb im- 
ports in 1959 totaled 75,073 head in- 
cluding 27,000 head from Canada and 
approximately 48,000 head from Austra- 
lia, the latter being the beginning of 
a regular movement of live lambs from 
that country; and 


WHEREAS, this greatly increased 


The Senate Agriculture Committee on April 
27 adopted a similarly-worded resolution. 


volume of imports is arriving here at 
prices considerably under those for 
domestic lamb and mutton, raised in 
countries where production costs are 
much lower than ours and with the ma- 
jority of imports coming in to the sen- 
sitive lamb price setting areas of New 
York, Chicago and Los Angeles; and 


WHEREAS, this undue market pres- 
sure from imports has affected prices 
received by the American producers of 
lamb and mutton; and 


WHEREAS, there is abundant red 
meat production in the United States 
for domestic needs; 


THEREFORE, it is the sense of this 
committee that remedial action should 
be taken under the escape clause of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act to 
alleviate injury as well as the threat of 
further serious injury to the domestic 
sheep industry. 
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P&SY Separated from Livestock 
Division 

S we go to press, we have learned 

that the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch will be set up as a separate 
division under the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. It was formerly a branch 
of the Livestock Division of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, headed by 
David M. Pettus. 

This action is in line with a recom- 
mendation of Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (Wyoming) at the time 
Congress was considering transferring 
the enforcement of all packer trans- 
actions from the USDA to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

Formal announcement has not been 
made yet and more details will be given 
in next month’s National Wool Grower. 


Wool Research Appropriation 


OOL research programs of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture would 
be increased by $100,000 if current 
appropriation requests are granted. Dr. 
J. W. Irvirig, Jr., deputy administrator 
for utilization research and develop- 
ment, Agricultural Research Service, 
spelled out the plans for the year be- 
ginning July 1 at recent hearings before 
the House Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. A total of $821,000 is presently 
being spent by the USDA for wool 
research. 

The expanded research would be for 
developing new methods for spinning 
medium and coarse wools into finer 
yarns. The department also plans to 
develop methods for making high qual- 
ity yarns by uniform blendings of fine 
and coarse wools and of coarse wools 
with chemically modified wools. 


Senator Dworshak 
Speaks Out 


news dispatch stating that the State 

Department wanted $900,000 to 
send delegates to the International 
Trade Conference at Geneva and to 
hire chauffeurs to drive them around 
prompted Senator Henry D. Dworshak 
(Idaho) to condemn such expenditures 
in a statement before the Senate on 
April 6. 

The $900,000 appropriation requested 
by the State Department would cover 
the expenses of 151 persons in attend- 
ing the trade conference which is 
slated to begin September 1, 1960 and 
to last a year or more. The proposed 
budget includes among other things, 
$26,320 to buy four cars and hire chauf- 
feurs for them; $20,720 to ship 300 
pounds of baggage a piece for 115 del- 
egates and $8,000 for entertainment of 
other delegates. 
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Effects of Baling on 
Wool Handling and Transportation 


HAT effect has baling had on wool 
handling and transportation? The 
USDA’s Farmer Cooperative Service 
recently made a preliminary survey to 
determine some answers to this ques- 
tion. Following are some of the chief 
facts brought out by the survey: 

1. Before 1955, some wool was baled 
but most of it was shipped in bags. 

2. Wool handlers in Texas began bal- 
ing in 1955. By 1957, the practice had 
caught on among warehousemen in the 
West and the Midwest. 

3. Baling has resulted in reduced 
transportation, handling, and storage 
costs for some producing area ware- 
house operators. 

4. Competitive factors brought about 
by baling were largely responsible for 
rail rate reductions on wool during 1958 
and 1959. 


5. Truckers and steamship companies 
are strong competitors for hauling 
baled wool but are less competitive with 
railroads for long-haul shipments of 
wool in bags. 

6. Baling machinery and methods are 
not uniform from firm to firm. Engi- 
neering studies may be needed to deter- 
mine what size bale is best for handling 
and transportation. 

7. Most manufacturers and topmak- 
ers have a favorable attitude toward 
baled wool. 

8. Bales are considered better than 
bags for accuracy and efficiency of core 
sampling. 

9. There will probably be an increase 
in baling wool by producing area ware- 
housemen, especially if reduced freight 
rates for heavier carloadings become 
available. 





“In view of the fact that the United 
States has had an unfavorable balance 
annually in 1958 and in 1959 of about 
four billion dollars; and, with our gold 
reserves constantly dwindling,” Sena- 
tor Dworshak stated. “I deplore very 
much that our State Department is so 
utterly unaware of the fact that we 
have been pricing ourselves out of 
world markets, and that obviously, this 
proposal will totally destroy American 
industry, with resultant widespread 
unemployment. 

“It is timely to point out that the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, which is the sponsoring body 
for these international negotiations, 
has never been officially approved by 
the Congress and thus has a question- 
able status insofar as _ international 
agreements are concerned,” Senator 
Dworshak told the Senate. 

The Senator then related portions 
of the testimony of Horace E. Hender- 
son, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Organization Affairs be- 
fore the House appropriations subcom- 
mittee on the budget for the State 
Department. Mr. Henderson testified 
that the four general rounds of multi- 
lateral tariff negotiations had resulted 
in tariff concessions covering some 
60,000 items and 40 billion dollars 
worth of trade annually. Mr. Hender- 
son emphasized that “the aim of the 
United States will be to bring about a 
lowering of tariffs by all participating 
countries, which will benefit the United 
States economically and contribute to 
the expansion of mutually beneficial 
world trade.” 

It is difficult to justify Mr. Hender- 
son’s testimony, Senator Dworshak 


stated, that the appropriation of $900,- 
000 will enable the United States to 
take a positive and active part in this 
forum with a view to expanding and 
promoting world trade. It is a debat- 
able question, the Senator said, whether 
there are any advantages for the United 
States in these international negotia- 
tions “which have become a farce.” 

“All we have to do,” Senator Dwor- 
shak told the senators, “is examine the 
record which indicates that in 1958 and 
1959 the United States lost about four 
billion dollars because of changes in 
foreign holdings of gold and dollars 
through transactions with the U. S.” 

The Senator further stated that it is 
timely to observe that the United States 
is facing the most serious challenge in 
its history to meet the influx of im- 
ported items from these countries with 
wage levels far below those prevailing 
in the United States. “We are constant- 
ly given reassurances,” he continued, 
“that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and the international negotiations 
under GATT are a real advantage to 
our country, but every segment of agri- 
culture and industry has been adversely 
affected by our competition from low- 
cost producing countries.” 

“How much longer can we continue 
to isolate ourselves from competitive 
world trade and permit the State De- 
partment to misrepresent the interests 
of our people?” Senator Dworshak 
questioned. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has long opposed United States 
membership in GATT. Our thanks to 
Senator Dworshak for alerting the 
Senate to this huge appropriation re- 
quest. 
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Do Range Managers Know Their Jobs? 


6¢F,O range managers know their 

jobs?” is a question quite often 
asked by range permittees who find 
themselves faced with cuts in their 
permits which in many cases can wipe 
them out of business. At the range sur- 
vey and analysis meeting held in Salt 
Lake City, February 16 (see March 
National Wool Grower), Dr. Laurence 
Stoddart, head of the range management 
department at Utah State University, 
Logan, brought up the question of 
whether or not personnel of the U. S. 
land administering agencies are actual- 
ly trained for the job of managing 
ranges. 


Following the meeting, David H. 
Mann, field editor for the Pacific North- 
west Farm Quad, interviewed Dr. 
Stoddart and reported his thinking in 
an article entitled “Do Range Managers 
Know Their Jobs?” in the April 7 is- 
sues of the Quad’s Washington Farmer, 
Oregon Farmer, Idaho Farmer and 
Utah Farmer. 


Dr. Stoddart contends that “quite 
often, technicians recommending graz- 
ing cuts do not know their jobs.” He 
cited the latest formal education re- 
quirements of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for appointment to “range 
conservationist” positions with either 
the Bureau of Lard Management or the 
Forest Service. A four-year course of 
study in an accredited college or uni- 
versity is all that is required to become 
a range conservationist with the BLM. 
The applicant need have only six se- 
mester hours in range management or 
range conservation. He need have no 
training in animal husbandry, plant 
physiology, no soils work, and no 
courses in wildlife management. Nor 
is there mention of the multiple-use 
concept in the requirements. 


A position of range conservationist 
with the Forest Service calls for a 
four-year course of study including at 
least four of the following fields: silvi- 
culture, forest management, forest 
protection, forest economics, forest 
utilization and related subjects. Since 
course work in only four fields is nec- 
essary, all study of related subjects 
such as range management may be 
omitted. There is no mention in the 
examination requirements of a multi- 
ple-use program nor its administration, 
and the applicant need have no soils 
training, nor range, wildlife or water- 
shed training. 


Dr. Stoddart called the attention of 
his interviewer to correspondence he 
had with the Civil Service Commission 
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wherein the commission stated “... 
the field of range management requires 
application of knowledge attained 
through the study of a number of dis- 
ciplines centering, to a large extent, 
around botany and animal husbandry.” 
No mention is made of range manage- 
ment course work, Dr. Stoddart pointed 
out. 

“When will federal land managing 
agencies and the Civil Service advance 
the science of range management to the 
professional category?” asked Dr. Stod- 
dart. “Could it be that the failure of 
ranchers to develop trust in the ob- 
jectives of technical range managers 
stems from the fact there are too many 
botanists, foresters, conservationists 
and biologists employed as range man- 
agers? 

“There are far too many government 
employees dealing with range problems 
and making range management deci- 
sions who have never had formal 
coursework in range management, 
livestock management, range nutrition, 
watershed management, range econom- 
ics, development of range lands by 
seeding, fencing and brush eradication 
and the like. These are just not inci- 
dental to the training of range man- 
agers. 

“For many years I have been con- 
cerned about Civil Service standards 


for range management positions. I do 
not feel we are making significant prog- 
ress in solving the problem. With the 
publication of the Civil Service require- 
ments just mentioned, there is now real 
danger that range management as a 
unique curriculum will cease to exist.” 

Dr. Stoddart further told the Quad 
field editor that he is discouraged over 
the fact that seemingly the American 
Society of Range Management has 
failed its student members who have 
every right to look to it for protection 
from the competition of unqualified 
people. 

“The medical society,” he pointed out, 
“the engineering societies and the for- 
esters have air-tight requirements for 
professional status. The range group 
has none. This implies that we our- 
selves feel that we do not have a true 
science and that, regardless of training, 
anyone can be a range manager. 

“I feel strongly that our society 
should lead out in developing profes- 
sional standards. I, of course, would 
like to see a bona fide degree in range 
management required for all profes- 
sional Civil Service positions in range 
management. Since we cannot expect 
federal agencies and the Civil Service 
to protect our profession, we ourselves 
must be willing to unite and foster pro- 
fessional improvement.” 


Farmer-Retailer Marketing Program Reviewed 


W/AYS of improving and strengthen- 

YY ing a 24-year-old program of 
cooperation between farmers and food 
chains were discussed at a meeting held 
in Washington, D. C. in March. Rep- 
resentatives of the National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives and the Na- 
tional Grange participated in the con- 
ference. 

Known as the Farmer-Retailer Mar- 
keting Program, the plan provides for 
utilizing the merchandising facilities 
of the food chains to move large sup- 
plies of seasonally abundant farm crops 
into consumption. Mechanics of the 
mutual arrangement call for a deter- 
mination by a nationally recognized 
organization representing producers 
that a serious over-supply exists. The 
group then forwards its request for 
action to the National Association of 
Food Chains which, in turn, asks its 
agriculture committees to decide 


whether the need is sufficient to merit 
all-out sales help. If approved by the 
committee, the complete 12,000-store 
membership of the association is noti- 
fied of the plans for a campaign and the 
time when simultaneous action can 
achieve results. 

At the March meeting, representa- 
tives of the four groups agreed on sev- 
eral steps to increase the effectiveness 
of the program. They include: 

1. Agreement by both retailers and 
farm organizations that greater selec- 
tivity in making and approving requests 
for action is needed to make it possible 
to support fewer campaigns more 
actively. 

2. The farm organization making the 
request will attempt to provide more 
information about the commodity, its 
market conditions and the degree of 
over-supply. 

3. More advance notice—with a rec- 
ommended minimum of six to eight 
weeks—was urged as vital to the most 
effective producer-consumer campaign. 
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Improving Wools 
A Goal for 


Producers can aid in improving wool’s po- 
sition by better preparation of their clips. 
This photo shows the difference in paper 


Address of Morton Darman, President 
The Top Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
as part of “Sheep Improvement” panel 
95th annual NWGA Convention 
San Antonio, Texas 
January 26, 1960 


INCE the close of World War II, the 

synthetics manufacturers have 
spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
in research and plant construction for 
the manufacture of their products and 
tens of millions more on the presenta- 
tion of these fibers to the textile manu- 
facturers and to the consuming public. 
During this period in almost every area 
of clothing manufacture, wool has been 
under constant attack by the produc- 
ers of these synthetic fibers who have 
claimed virtues for the fabrics pro- 
duced from their products. In some 
areas they have had tremendous suc- 
cess and wool has lost important seg- 
ments of these markets—temporarily, 
I hope. But in other areas, they have 
been singularly unsuccessful and wool 
has retained its consumer preference. 
On several battlefields, the fight is still 
being waged and the outcome unde- 
cided, and in many of these the wool 


This series of photos shows the proper method of tying a fleece. 
The first step in tying a fleece is to fold in the belly, leg and 
side wool. The second photo shows a well-tied fleece with the 
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twine (1.) and sisal 


photo. 


growers and the topmakers can do 
something about it. 

I would like to discuss this situation 
with you briefly and, while I may be 
rough at times, I ask you to remember 
that we topmakers are engaged almost 
entirely in preparing wool for consump- 
tion. We own machinery which is spe- 
cifically designed to comb wool. It has 
no place in the future of the textile 
industry if our wool consumption is 
replaced with synthetic fibers. So here 
we are heavily committed to the wool 
business for our livelihood, just as you 
are. However, it is important for both 
of us to remember that our customer 
the manufacturers—can and will run 
any fiber that is profitable to them. So 
perhaps we can best get at the root 
of this competitive situation if we go 
to our customers who are no longer 
just wool manufacturers and examine 
the very basis of their concept of prof- 
itable operations. 

You know as well as I do that we 
just can’t make money manufacturing 
clothing that the consumer won’t buy. 
Therefore, the consumers’ thinking has 
to be prepared in order to get them to 
buy garments out of a certain raw 
material. In this area, the synthetic 


tied fleece (r.) 
photos. 


(r.). 
much preperred for tying fleeces. 


Paper twine is 


USDA 


manufacturers were at work long be- 
fore their products were on the shelves 
in your local department stores. With 
plenty of capital to back them, they 
conducted national campaigns as each 
new fiber came along. First they had to 
sell a name and then they offered the 
particular miracle for which the par- 
ticular fiber was supposedly best suited. 
Some of these campaigns were very 
successful, but in other cases claims 
were made which may have been tech- 
nically correct but which were offset 
to a great extent by many unpublicized 
deficiencies which appeared in the fin- 
ished garment. 

Let’s look at the field of men’s wear 
for a moment. This field historically 
has been the largest single consumer 
of wool; therefore, it was one of the 
first to be attacked by the chemical 
companies in presenting their synthet- 
ics because of the prospect of real 
tonnage. I am sure most of you will 
recall the fantastic photograph of the 
man in the synthetic suit standing 
under a shower bath with the water 
running. This was a real shower. The 
trouble was that the synthetic producer 
in question couldn’t find many men 
who were in the habit of going into a 


flesh side out. The last photo shows a comparison of a well- 
and a_ poorly-tied fleece 


(1). All USDA 
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Position — 


Topmakers 


and Producers 


shower with their clothes on. Neverthe- 
less, this approach proved a point. It 
established the fact that this was a 
fabric which did not disintegrate when 
it was immersed in water. This is one 
area where our wool has had a natural 
deficiency and on which we must all 
work day and night to overcome, large- 
ly in the laboratory. 

There followed all sorts of synthetic 
men’s wear materials. But I think it is 
significant—and we all take courage 
from the fact—that as of this moment 
no one of these has survived. In their 
place the synthetic and wool blend has 
developed. There is only one contribu- 
tion which the synthetic fiber makes to 
the “plus” qualities of our wool, and 
that is the contribution of strength. 
Strangely enough, this plus in the syn- 
thetic fiber is not one of the points 
which the chemical companies have 
ever spent any money to promote. If 
you think about it, you will not find 
any of their advertising indicating that 
Dacron or Fiberin is stronger than 
wool. The fact of the matter is that 
Dacron is stronger than wool and some 
of the other man-made fibers are too. 
This has left us open to the invasion, 
more or less on a permanent basis, of 
the ultra lightweight fabrics where 
tensile strength of the individual fiber 
is most important. 

You may not like to hear this and I 
hate to tell it to you, but, in our opin- 
ion, the Dacron and wool blend in the 
ultra lightweight fabric (and I describe 
that as 51% ounces of Dacron to 6% 
ounces of worsted—a fabric which is 
worn in the summer and in the summer 
only) is a marriage of fibers which we 
think is going to be with us for a long 
time. 

Looking at it one way, you may decry 
the fact that 50 per cent of this fabric 
has been lost to wool. I will tell you 
off-the-record that my company, work- 
ing with several of the large textile 
companies, tried awfully hard to make 
this same fabric out of 100 per cent 
wool, the finest wool we could get with 
price no object. We discovered that 
after we got the top produced and went 
into the spinning process our customers 
could not run their machines to these 
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Three bags of well-packaged wool. A special treatment for burlap to prevent raveling 


is now being investigated. USDA photo. 


very high counts, counting as high as 
2/8th, without having the wool fiber 
break down in the spinning. We slowed 
down the machines because we wanted 
to see where it was possible for the 
fabric to be constructed. We finally got 
it through into a fabric that was beau- 
tiful and had it made up into a jacket 
and a pair of trousers. In the case of 
the jacket, I personnally could take 
the back of the jacket and tear it in 
two. 

This is a very insignificant part of 
the whole men’s wear field, but I am 
trying to be completely forthright with 
you in indicating certain areas where 
we are at a disadvantage and where 
I think the introduction of some man- 
made fibers have pointed up a new use 
for wool in a field which otherwise 
would be all synthetic. The chemical 
companies thought they were going to 
have the lightweight field all to them- 
selves with an all-synthetic fabric. The 
fact of the matter is that there isn’t 
a synthetic yet which has any kind of 
hand which is appealing to the con- 
sumer that has even the strength of 
wool. If they go for hand, they sac- 
rifice strength. If they come up with 
strength, they sacrifice hand. 

I think we have got the best fiber 
and we have got to fight to get our story 
across to the consuming public. I think 
we will make progress in this direction. 

The second area between us and the 
man-made fibers is in the broad field 
of knit goods. This is a field where 
wool has done very well in some spots 
and has taken an awful beating in 
others. The deficiency of wool here 
was principally wool’s lack of wash- 
ability. 

Here is a strange thing: The syn- 
thetic people put the man in the 
synthetic suit under a shower and yet 
the characteristics that worked to the 
best advantage were in women’s wear, 
particularly in blouses and flat knit 
sweaters. Apparently the problem in 


knitting is the psychological factor 
involved. If the garment comes up 
against the skin, women think of fre- 
quent washing, and when they think 
of frequent washing they forget wool. 
So we have lost in the field of the wool 
jersey blouse which, in the beginning, 
was essentially an all-wool field. 

Today, jersey dresses are still pre- 
dominantly all-wool. It is the best jer- 
sey fabric. The reason that they are 
wool is that the woman will wear a 
slip under her dress and therefore 
doesn’t think of taking the dress and 
throwing it into the washing machine. 
But when she wears a jersey blouse 
or a flat knit sweater, she thinks of 
throwing it into the washing machine. 
In this field at the present time the 
fabric is, almost without exception, 80 
per cent Orlon and 20 per cent wool. 

This field, I think, is coming back to 
us very fast, and I would predict that 
we will get most of this lost market 
back within the next two or three years. 
The reason I feel this way is because 
research has been developed in Aus- 
tralia which results in a successful new 
process which we are convinced will 
soon make it practicable to make wool 
washable and shrink resistant in the 
usual household laundry. This should 
be an important assist for wool 
throughout its general use but especial- 
ly in the field of flat knitwear. We 
believe this process will be adopted by 
the textile industry as rapidly as it is 
available. 

Incidentally and parenthetically, the 
process was developed through re- 
search financed and promoted by the 
department of agriculture in Australia. 
I mention this only to point out to you 
that we may feel we are in this battle 
alone, but it is reassuring to know that 
there are other people in other sections 
of the wool producing world who are 
just as cognizant of this problem and 
who are also working hard. Anything 

(Continued on next page) 
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Improving Wool’s Position . . . 
(Continued from preceding page) 


they find which will improve the com- 
mercial use of our fiber will be made 
available to all of us as rapidly as 
possible. 

I don’t want to give you the impres- 
sion that during this battle of the fi- 
bers the proponents of wool remained 
idle. A tremendous amount of credit 
is due to the energetic programs which 
are promoting the use of wool. Such 
a program was established by the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat which 
now spends over a million dollars a 
year to promote the use of wool in the 
United States. This fund does not ad- 
vertise just British Colonial wool, but 
is focused broadly on all wool products 
on the assumption that if we use wool 
in the United States we will have to go 
to the British Colonies to get the addi- 
tional supplies. 

In recent years we have been sup- 
ported also by the very substantial 
programs of your American Sheep 
Producers Council. I want to assure 
you that all of us in the textile indus- 
try, and particularly those of us who 
are concerned primarily with wool, are 
everlastingly grateful for the efforts 
of the ASPC. We think that these funds 
which they are spending annually to 
promote wool are highly essential to 
the trade. 

Furthermore, I think you _ should 
know that we in the wool trade have a 
wool promotion fund of our own which 
raises a six figure amount of money 
each year on a formula basis and con- 
tributes to the various promotional 
agencies. It is certain in my mind that 
without these efforts wool would never 
have held the position it has among 
the textile fibers of today and the an- 
nual volume of wool consumption would 
be lower than it is today. At present 
the consumer is constantly being re- 
minded of the excellent qualities of 
wool. This program which is now well 
established must remain as an integral 
part of wool production, merchandising, 
and maufacturing in the United States. 

There is one more broader question 
which is vital to the use of wool. This 
involves the general impression which 
the men and women of the country de- 
sire to make in their personal appear- 
ance. Therefore, it involves’ the 
percentage of income that each indi- 
vidual is willing to spend on clothing. 
In recent years, while there has been 
a small increase in the annual dollar 
expenditure per person for clothing, 
nevertheless, the share of the consumer 
dollar in our industry has been declin- 
ing. In other words, personal incomes 
are rising faster than personal spend- 
ing on clothing. 

However, the American Institute of 
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Men’s and Boys’ Wear is_ presently 
conducting a vigorous drive to reverse 
this trend with a “Dress Right” cam- 
paign. It is my belief that if the men 
and boys of America can be made more 
clothes conscious, then wool will cer- 
tainly enjoy its full share of the 
increased textile business which will 
result. 

So much for making wool attractive to 
the consumer. Let’s not forget we also 
have to make it attractive to our cus- 
tomers so that they can process it 
efficiently and economically. In this 
respect, we haven’t done all we can, and 
I would like to talk to you a little bit 
about that. If you start with the 
thought in mind that many of these 
man-made fibers—in fact, most of them 
—are available in exactly the length 
that our customer wants and in exactly 
the diameter that our customer wants 
and in a form best suited for him, be 
he a spinner or a weaver, you realize 
that our customer in some respects 
regards these man-made fibers as per- 
fect fibers. Unfortunately, the sheep 
doesn’t know the kind of competition he 
is up against, so I have to talk to you 
on his behalf. 

Now we know that much can be done 
in breeding, and I would add that much 
has been done in breeding. But there 
are other things that we topmakers who 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION EVENTS 


July 19-20: NWGA §S E tive Committee 
Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


July 19-20: NWGA Summer Executive Committee 
Meeting, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

August 11-12: California Wool Growers Convention, 
San Francisco, California. 

November 10-12: Oregon Wool Growers Convention, 
Portland, Oregon. . 

November 10-12: Wyoming Wool Growers Convention, 
Rawlins, Wyoming. 

November 13-15: Idaho 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

November 13-15: Washington Wool Growers Conven- 
tion, Yakima, Washington. 

December 5-7: Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers’ 
vention, San Angelo, Texas. 

January 22-25, 1961: National Wool Growers’ 
vention, Denver, Colorado. 


SALES 
Rambouillet Ram Show and Sale, San 





Wool Growers Convention, 


Con- 


Con- 


June 14-16: 
Angelo, Texas. 

August 3: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 3: Nevada Ram Sale, Ely, Nevada. 

August 10: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 10: Washington Ram Sale, Yakima, Washing- 
ton. 

August 17-18: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 

September 6-7: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, Wyo- 
ming. 

September 15: Utah Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Utah. 

September 17: Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, Idaho. 

September 29: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 

October 10: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 


SHOWS 
August 9: Washington Wool Show, Yakima, Washing- 


ton. 
August 16-18: National Wool Show, Ogden, Utah. 
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prepare the wool for spinning are asked 
to do, often by spinners who are 
primarily users of synthetics with 
synthetic standards of uniformity, 
cleanliness and packaging. Here are 
the things our customers want: 

First, our customers want uniformity 
in grade. Now here we can help you 
out. This is not a serious problem be- 
cause today we can pretty well accom- 
plish what our customers want with 
the wool as you currently give it to us 
and through careful handling on our 
part and quality control in subsequent 
manufacture. 

Secondly, our customers’ require 
evenness in length. In this area, be- 
lieve me, we do our best to try to select 
wools of similar growth, but we are 
constantly plagued by double clipping 
and by mixtures of different lengths 
of wool in the same package. In this 
connection, much improvement on your 
part is possible. Parenthetically, when 
I have seen some of the wool that 
comes into the plant where we process 
it, I get the impression that your 
shearers have the attitude of a barber. 
They are more interested in how pretty 
the sheep looks than in how useful the 
wool is which they shear. I don’t think 
this approach is good for us nor for 
you because it is very difficult to 
handle these short wools in our normal 
processing, and anything we do which 
adds to our expense comes out of the 
price we can afford to pay you for your 
wool. 

Thirdly, our customers desire a wool 
top which is entirely free of defects. I 
used the word “desire” rather than 
“require” deliberately. The fact of the 
matter is that we cannot produce a wool 
top which is as free of impurities as 
its synthetic counterpart. However, 
neither we nor our customers will rest 
until we have approached this goal. We 
who prepare wool for spinning are real- 
istic enough to know that the sheep 
has to feed on something and that 
something is vegetable in origin. Like- 
wise, we know it is not possible to 
avoid some contamination of the wool 
from various types of burrs. We have 
made great strides in vegetable removal 
and many of the burrs which used to 
be a great problem to us as topmakers 
can now be handled to our complete 
satisfaction on our cards and combs. 

However, there is one class of veg- 
etable contaminator which can not be 
eliminated successfully by mechanical 
means. This is the vast fiber group such 
as jute, sisal, and hemp fibers which 
are found in string, burlap or other 
packaging material. Ravelings of string 
and burlap are almost impossible to 
remove from wool fleeces. If they go 
forward into the carding and combing, 
they act very much like wool fibers until 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Such Things, We Can 
Well Do Without 


ROPONENTS tell us of the desir- 

ability, but with that I do not agree. 
We can well do without the wilderness 
bill, parks and monuments. All are 
aimed to single out areas, placing them 
in an untouchable category. Multiple 
use and the economy of a community 
or area receive no consideration when 
such are established. 

Imports of lamb, dressed or live, is 
undermining the objects and purposes 
of the Wool Act, which was established 
to give a reasonable protection to an 
essential industry, recognized as such. 
If all the meat imported in 1959 had 
been produced domestically, some of 
our huge surpluses from agricultural 
lands would have been substantially 
reduced. 

Adminstration-proposed H.R. 7004 is 
so broad in its wording that bureaus 
administering federal lands could as- 
sess maintenance and upkeep costs on 
livestock users. This measure has 
passed the House and is before the 
Senate. It is important every user of 
“roads or trails,” as the bill sets out, 
be greatly concerned that it does not 
pass the Senate as it is presently 
drafted. 

These are but a few of the important 
things that should concern every owner 
of sheep, and indirectly, property own- 
ers of the West. There is no greater 
economic security than healthy domes- 
tic enterprises and businesses, who by 
their taxes must maintain all forms of 
government. 

—Wilbur F. Wilson, President 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
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Misconceptions of Eastern 


Meat Buyer Ires Sheepmen 


E believe in “supply and demand” 
but in our present economy there 
are too many other contributing fac- 
tors to stop with that simple statement. 
There is ample room to increase the 
demand for lamb considering the small 
consumption, but to expect us to do this 
by selling below the cost of production 
doesn’t look quite right. - 

On the recent Swift trip, which I was 
privileged to make, an egotistical meat 
buyer operating on the East Coast be- 
gan to tell us how and why he should 
buy meat for his stores cheaper. First, 
he thinks the buyer should grade the 
animal he is going to buy and, second, 


Animal Health 
February, 1960 


HERE were 79 outbreaks of sheep 

scabies during February, 1960, 
according to the USDA’s Animal Mor- 
bidity Report. 

Infected flocks were found in the 
states of Illinois (17); Indiana (3); 
Iowa (18); Maryland (1); Minnesota 
(1); Missouri (22); New Jersey (4); 
New York (3); Oklahoma (2); Penn- 
sylvania (1); South Dakota (1); Ten- 
nessee (2); and Virginia (4). Only 
one outbreak of scrapie was reported 
in Maryland—while no cases of blue- 
tongue were listed. 


Dan Tavenner 
Montana 


Wilbur F. Wilson 
Idaho 


Martin Tennant 
South Dakota 


Ken Johnson 
Oregon 


Pad 


J. Norman Stratton 
Wyoming 


Parm Dickson 
Washington 


he should buy meat for less money than 
he is now paying because of the “lamb 
subsidy” paid by the government and all 
the “free” range that is given to live- 
stock producers in the West. Amen! 

Needless to say, these statements 
upset the sheep operators who were on 
the trip. We tried to set him straight, 
but probably weren’t too successful. 

Coming back to Oregon for one small 
item, the state board of forestry has 
increased the patrol tax, which includes 
grazing land, to 10.6 cents per acre. 
This is just one item on our tax state- 
ment! Where is it going to end? 

—Ken Johnson, President 

Oregon Wool Growers Association 


Combined Efforts Needed 
for Regulation of Imports 


UR recent trip to Washington to 

testify before the Tariff Commis- 
sion, urging the establishment of 
quotas and duties on the importation of 
lamb and mutton into the United States, 
was very interesting. It was very 
heartening to find so many of our con- 
gressional delegation supporting our 
cause 100 per cent. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers sends 
its sincere thanks and appreciation to 
Clinton P. Anderson, Tom Morris, and 
Joe Montoya for the very excellent 
statements that they presented before 
the Tariff Commission; also to the 
many other senators and representa- 
tives who helped us present our position 
before the commission. 

(Continued on page 19) 





NEWS FROM 


ONE EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17. N.Y. 


Golden Fleece Award to Winder 


HE Golden Fleece Achievement 

Award was presented to G. Norman 
Winder, president of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America, Inc., at the 95th 
annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers held in 
New York on May 5. 


Mr. Winder, past president of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
was honored for his role as a motivat- 
ing force behind the establishment of 
the association he now heads, and 
which has successfully brought to- 
gether the wool grower and wool textile 
manufacturer in a joint promotional 
effort to build prestige and sales for 
American-made wool products. He is 
credited with having the foresight to 
recognize the threat of imports to the 
American wool textile markets from 
low wage countries abroad. 


The American wool textile industry 
was already in a steep decline when Mr. 
Winder’s warnings of imminent danger 
to the apparel manufacturing fields as 
well, fell on deaf ears. That was two 
short years ago, when WAWA first 
began its operations. Today, American 
clothing manufacturers are duly 
alarmed by the emphasis at consumer 
levels on foreign made ready-to-wear, 
and many among them, who only a short 
time ago “had no problems with im- 
ports,” realize there is strength in 
unity, and are offering cooperation and 
assistance to the association’s program 
to increase consumer acceptance of 
American wool products. Meanwhile, 
the upward trend in the American wool 
textile industry, which saw a 16 per 
cent increase in wool and worsted pro- 
duction in 1959, appears to be contin- 
uing. However, Mr. Winder warns both 
manufacturers 

view of the 


wool and 
against complacency in 


rugged uphill struggle that lies ahead. 


growers 


Others who received Golden Fleece 
awards at the meeting were United 
States Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
(R-N. Y.), Miss Joan Crawford, motion 
picture star, and Dr. Bertrand W. Hay- 
ward, president of the Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. 
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Miss Wool of America Tour Being 
Planned 


LANS for the national tour of the 

newly crowned Miss Wool of Amer- 
ica are being formulated by Woolens 
and Worsteds of America, Inc., to begin 
late August. The first stage of her 
tour as “Ambassadress of Good Will” 
will take in key stores in leading cities, 
where she will display her American- 
designer wardrobe of fall and winter 
fashions of American-made 100 per 
cent wool. Early in 1961, Miss Wool of 
America will again “take to the fashion 
road” with a fresh resort-spring ward- 
robe—of American-made 100 per cent 
wool. 


Miss Wool’s first. official act of her 
reign will take place on May 22 when 
she will be an honored guest at the 
opening ceremonies of the American 
Textile Machinery Association - Inter- 
national Exhibition in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Sharing the spotlight with 
Miss Wool of America representing the 
American wool textile industry, will be 
the Maid of Cotton, representing the 
Cotton Council. The joint appearance 
of these two “natural” beauties is a 
highlight of the formal opening of this 
important event which wil! be attended 
by high government officials, foreign 
dignitaries and prominent industry 
leaders. Miss Wool of America will 
travel light via American Airlines. She 
will take along just a few costumes in 
the lightest of American wools for the 
two day visit . . . then it’s back to col- 
lege to finish the semester. 


American Clothing Designers Hear 
WAWA Aide 


“American apparel and textile manu- 
facturers must be prepared to with- 
stand a barrage of concentrated 
promotions for imported goods,” a 
meeting of the Rochester Club of the 
International Association of Clothing 
Designers was told recently by Mr. 
Fenwick Shepperd of Woolens and Wor- 
steds of America, Inc., the Association 
representing the American wool textile 
industry. 


“Every foreign country—England, 
France, Italy, Spain, West Germany, 
Japan, Hong Kong, Formosa and others, 
individually is extending its greatest 
efforts to increase exports to the United 


States. In addition, new ‘importer’ 
groups are being organized here in our 
own front yard in preparation for in- 
creased onslaughts upon the American 
markets,” declared Mr. Shepperd. 


The problem, originally confined to 
the American wool textile maufacturer, 
the first to feel the blow of excessive 
imports, is now the problem of the en- 
tire apparel industry, including the 
retailer, he said. “If the nation’s retail- 
ers would give half the glamour and 
promotion to ‘American-made’ as they 
have to ‘imported,’ our mills and cut- 
ters could more than meet the chal- 
lenge. 

“We must give the American people 
their inherent right of equal choice and 
cease to brainwash them into a state of 
self-abasement. American wool prod- 
ucts are as fine or finer than most in 
the world. They bear the manufacturer’s 
warranty and respected brand name. 
In addition, they respresent a standard 
of living which is higher than any other 
nation’s in the world today.” 

Mr. Shepperd went on to say that 
Woolens and Worsteds of America 
which is observing the bicentennial of 
the American wool textile industry 
throughout 1960, is spearheading an 
all-out campaign for the labeling of 
United States manufactured wool ap- 
parel as “American-made” at retail 
levels. If we are to compete with the 
all too powerful “imported” label, we 
must clearly label American merchan- 
dise so that the customer, whom we are 
educating to the merits of our own 
products, can promptly identify them at 
the point of purchase. 

“In the short period of Woolens and 
Worsteds of America’s operations, we 
have accomplished a great deal in over- 
coming century-old prejudices and 
beliefs. We could be even more effec- 
tive if we could expand our program 
into other areas,” he said. 

Mr. Shepperd also told the attendance 
that his association’s program has at- 
tracted great interest from apparel 
manufacturers who have’ expressed 
their desire to participate. A proposal 
of membership for this group will be 
considered at a Woolens and Worsteds 
of America directors’ meeting in the 
near future. 


Remember .... 


Rough handling, including lifting by 
the wool, is responsible for well over 
half of the bruise damage to lambs. 

—Livestock Conservation, Inc. 
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Regulation of Imports . . 


(Continued from page 17) 

The surprising thing to us from New 
Mexico was the presence of the team 
of Washington lawyers defending the 
position of the importers which was, of 
course, that the importation of lamb 
and mutton was not adversely affecting 
our domestic market. The firms that 
they were representing were as fol- 
lows: The New Zealand Meat Produc- 
ers Board, Australian Meat Board, 
Iceland Products Company, Girwood 
Shipping Company and Tupman and 
Thurlow Co. This battery of attorneys 
cross-examined most of the people rep- 
resenting the sheep industry and gave 
some of us a pretty hard time. How- 
ever, the brightest ray of hope to us 
were the many statements presented by 
the congressmen which, in effect, told 
the commission that if they didn’t do 
something about this situation, Con- 
gress would. 

The entire trip to Washington and 
the hearing emphasized the need of a 
stronger and better informed wool 
grower membership. 

As the facilities to import lamb and 
mutton are improved, the threat of com- 
plete economic strangulation of our 
domestic sheep industry increases. 

This is going to be a bitter fight. And 
it is going to take combined efforts of 
not only the sheepmen, but other do- 
mestic producers of livestock as well, 
to win the battle. 

The New Mexico Wool Growers are 
having their quarterly meeting at 
Artesia on May 7, 1960. Dr. Roger Cor- 
bett, president of the New Mexico 
State University, will be the main 
speaker on the program and his sub- 
ject will be, “Food Comes First.” The 
Artesia Wool Co-op is arranging a free 
lamb barbecue for people in attendance 
at the meeting. 

—wW. E. Overton, President 
New Mexico Wool Growers 
Association 


Labor Situation in Texas 


Worsens Each Day 


T is with pleasure that Texas reports 
shearing getting under way. Old 
crop lambs have now been shorn, turn- 
ing out a very fine fleece—64/70’s wool, 
mostly from Rambouillet sheep. This 
wool sold for 50 cents net to the grower 
which figures about $1.20 per pound 
clean. 

Those old crop feeder lambs are mov- 
ing out from 17 to 18 cents, while milk 
lambs have brought up to 23% cents. 

The labor situation is getting worse 
each day. Ranch labor is almost impos- 
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ideas Pad of the Month 


EXCLUSIVE RECIPE FROM AMERICAN SHEEP PRODUCERS COUNCIL 


fINHE budget a little tight at your house? You can still serve an exciting 
entree and do it on a shoe-string with “Lamb and Prunes, Armenian.” 
Inexpensive breast of lamb is simmered with vegetables, wine and luscious 
big prunes, and served over fluffy cooked rice. 
“Lamb and Prunes, Armenian” tastes special and looks it, too, particularly 
if served from a chafing dish. Broiled fruits such as canned peach halves, 
pineapple and pears go well with it and make a pretty accompaniment. 


LAMB AND PRUNES, ARMENIAN 


(Makes 4 to 6 servings) 


2 pounds breast of lamb 
Salt and pepper 
2 cloves garlic 
1 (6-ounce) can tomato paste 
14 teaspoon thyme 
1 cup red table wine 


Have lamb cut into serving-size pieces. 


2 onions 

3 carrots 

1 cup prunes 

3 cups hot cooked rice (1 cup before 
cooking) 


Brown in some lamb fat until 


crispy on all sides. Pour off excess fat and season meat with salt and pepper. 
Peel and slice garlic. Add to meat along with tomato, thyme and wine. Cover 
and simmer 45 minutes. Peel and slice onions and carrots. Add, with prunes, 
and 1 cup water to lamb. Cover and simmer 45 minutes longer, or until 
vegetables are tender, adding more water if necessary. Serve with rice. 





sible to procure across the border. The 
British West Indies laborers (Ja- 
maicans) are working out very satis- 
factorily, however. They are on a six 
months trial and if satisfactory to both 
sides at the expiration of that period, 
they are signed up for the full three- 
year period. Most of these men need 
training, but as a whole, they are apt 
students. 

Good response is being had to the 
election of Miss Wool of America at 
San Angelo on May 14. This is a top 
flight program, so come down for a visit 
on this occasion. 

The writer attended the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sheep Producers 


Council in Denver last month. I feel 
the new deal, effective July 1 will pro- 
duce good results. The money that all 
of you contribute will be spent wisely, 
I am sure. 
Lucius M. Stephens, President 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association 


Dr. Moore Prefers... 
¢eQEAMLESS woolen socks are the 

best of all for walking in,” says 
Dr. Barbara Moore, now on a cross- 
country walking tour from San Fran- 
cisco to New York, a distance of 3,200 
miles. 
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Lamb and wool is on the move 
with the Auxiliary 


Reports on Lamb Promotion 
(Continued from April issue) 


Montana: Mrs. J. M. McLeish re- 
ported that several projects were car- 
ried out in Montana. At the Montana 
state fair shish-kabobs were served to 
1,200 people. Also lamb carcasses were 
given to the 4-H chuckwagon to be 
served to the 4-H’ers at the fair. Dur- 
ing “Eat Lamb Week” and just before 
Christmas lamb was prepared on a 
homemakers’ television show. In addi- 
tion a lamb demonstration with posters 
and slides was shown at a work shop 
for school lunch supervisors. 


Nebraska: Lamb promotion was car- 
ried through radio and_ television 
programs. Barbecued lamb was served 
to 175 stockmen, many of them cattle 
raisers. Plans are under way to fur- 
nish lamb for an FFA banquet. Chair- 
man Mrs. Cletus Hanlon indicated that 
an effort would be made to have 4-H 
clubs give lamb demonstrations as a 
project. 


Nevada: 1959 marked the beginning 
of lamb promotion in Nevada. The 
state was divided into three areas with 
Mrs. Burton Robison state chairman. 
Their activities included a 4-H Achieve- 
ment Day banquet, girl scout cookout, 
lamburgers at the county fair and a 
banquet for business men. 


New Mexico: Mrs. Eugen Perez, state 
lamb chairman, asked all New Mexico 
Auxiliary members to take part in lamb 
promotion work. Some of their activi- 
ties included lamburgers at the state 
fair, lamb for a Men’s Fellowship sup- 
per, various civic club luncheons and 
a teenage cookout using lamburgers 
and kabobs. Radio, television and 
newspapers were asked to use all pro- 
motional material they received on 
lamb. The cooperation was outstand- 
ing. 

North Dakota: This is another state 
with a first year in lamb promotion. 
Mrs. Archie Zimmerman was named 
chairman and reports that progress has 
been shown. However, not much has 
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been accomplished. Plans are under 
way to work through 4-H and home 
demonstration agents. 


Oregon: Lamb promotion chairman 
for Oregon, Mrs. George Ward, reported 
that lamb promotion started with a 
meal for 400 young people at the Ore- 
gon state fair. At the time folders and 
lamb charts were given out. This was 
followed by an FFA banquet for 275 
people. Additional promotion was car- 
ried on by individual lamb producers 
donating lambs for drawings, high 
school cooking classes and banquets. 


South Dakota: Lamb was served and 
used in demonstrations for a wide va- 
riety of people. Mrs. Elsie Wood, chair- 
man, had cook-outs and demonstrations 
for 4-H’ers and scouts. A cooking dem- 
onstration was held in the gas company 
office and the lamb awarded as door 
prizes. Lamb cookery booklets were 
placed at meat counters for the general 
public to take. 


Texas: Mrs. James Baggett, chair- 
man, reports that she has found it 
sometimes difficult to “even give lamb 
away in Texas.” However, during Wool 
Week Joske’s of Texas put on a lamb 
demonstration, a FFA chapter had a 
lamb cookout for 75 boys and some of 
the favorite recipes of Texas ranch 
women for lamb cookery were pub- 
lished in the San Antonio Express. 


Utah: Lamb dinners were served in 
several districts of the state of Utah. 
About 50 people attended each dinner. 
Lamb was furnished for a dinner for 
school lunch supervisors at their con- 
vention in Salt Lake. At the Utah state 
fair 318 lamburgers were served to 
4-H’ers; literature and recipes were 
also handed out. The Auxiliary gave 
$100 to help pay transportation to the 
national 4-H convention in Denver. A 
small gift was also given to the dem- 
onstrators who used lamb. Mrs. Del- 
bert Chipman is state chairman. 


Washington: Mrs. Keith Jones, chair- 
man, reports that the eastern half of 
Washington is divided into five dis- 
tricts; the western half is serviced by 
paid personnel of the ASPC. The east- 
ern half backed by the Auxiliary has 
been active. They put on a barbecue for 
170 adults, encouraged lamb in high 
school cooking classes and lamburger 
lunches at ram sales. The most out- 
standing project is the lamburger booth 
at the central Washington fair. Last 
year over 1,000 pounds of lamburger 
was used. This project has been going 
on for 25 years. 


Wisconsin: The outstanding project 
of Wisconsin lamb promotion will be 
in June, 1960, when lamb will be bar- 
becued for 700 students of the National 
Student Council. These students will 
come from all parts of the United States 
and some foreign countries. Besides 
this Wisconsin has had barbecues for 
church and 4-H groups. A 4-H lamb 
demonstration was given on television. 
Mrs. W. B. Hughes is chairman. 


Wyoming: Mrs. Rhea Tillard, Jr., 
chairman, with the aid of the auxiliary 
has promoted dinners in six major 
towns throughout the state. In addition 
398 pounds of boned rolled lamb was 
served to 850 people at the Governor’s 
Day luncheon at the Wyoming state 
fair. A refrigerated array of lamb cuts 
with literature was also on display at 
the fair. In Thermopolis 900 children 
were served 141 pounds of lamb patties. 


No Second Helpings — Only Complaint 


N March 2, 787 children in Idaho 

Falls were served lamb for their hot 
lunch. The Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association co- 
operated with the Idaho Falls school 
in promoting the use of lamb in the hot 
lunch program. 

In Grangeville more than 800 school 
children were served lamb loaves with 
curried peas. Mrs. Lem Wilson, rep- 
resentative of the auxiliary, stated the 
only complaint on the part of the chil- 


of Idaho School Children 


dren was that there were no second 
helpings. 


At the Weiser school 842 children 
were served. This group received lamb 
loaf with pineapple sauce or lamb 
patties. 


A report on the success of these lamb 
lunches is being published in the April 
“Hot Lunch News Letter” which is 
received by every school in the state 
serving hot lunches. 
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HE North Dakota Make It Yourself 

With Wool contest was started in 
1950. Christine Fanlayson, state home- 
making education adviser in North Da- 
kota, was instrumental in starting the 
contest. 

The first contest was held in the 
North Dakota State College home eco- 
nomics department, Fargo. Since that 
time the organization has grown to ten 
districts. All district contests are held 
the first Saturday before Thanksgiving. 

The state finals are held the first 
Saturday in December, the location 
changing each year. The 1958 contest 
was held at the University of North 
Dakota in connection with the 75th an- 
niversary of the school. The 1959 state 
contest was held at Jamestown in con- 
junction with Jamestown College’s 75th 
anniversary. The contestants, chairmen 
and judges were guests of the college 
for breakfast and a short tour Satur- 





North Dakota 


Jamestown ¥® 





day morning. Each girl received a col- 
lege folio with material about the 
college, a felt banner, and a pencil. 

Plans are made for the 10th State 
Contest to be held December 3, 1960 at 
the North Dakota State College. This 
contest will include a reunion of the 
past state directors, district chairmen 
and state contest winners. 

The Make It Yourself With Wool con- 
test has been sponsored by the North 
Dakota Wool Marketing Association, 
but all of the work of the contest is 
carried out by home economists. 


RS. C. H. (Mary) Walker, Mandan, 

state contest director, is truly 

interested in wool. 

Her first pet was a 

lamb and her first 

earned income was 

money from the sale 

of wool. A home eco- 

nomics graduate of 

Stout College Me- 

nomonie, Wisconsin, Mrs. Walker was 

home economist for the Philco Corpora- 

tion in the middlewest with headquar- 

ters in Chicago for seven years. A res- 

ident of Mandan for the past seven 

years, she served as district judge, di- 

rected the district style show in 1954 

and was district chairman in Mandan 
in 1955. 
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“In necessary things, unity; in doubtful things, liberty; in all things, charity.” 


—Richard Baxter 


Following the ASPC delegates meeting in Denver, Colorado, March 15-16, Mrs. 
O. T. Evans, NWGA Auxiliary president, proceeded on to Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
to meet with a group of energetic women who will conduct the Make It Your- 
self With Wool contest there. The ladies shown in the above photograph with 
Mrs. Evans (left) are (seated, |. to r.) Miss Janelle Allison, Stillwater, asso- 
ciate clothing specialist, Oklahoma Extension Service, who will conduct the 
contest, and Mrs. A. B. Smith, Stillwater, president of the Oklahoma auxiliary. 
Standing, left to right, are Mrs. Charles Vanderwork, Waukomis, a director 
of the auxiliary; Mrs. Eddie Zaloudek, Kremlin, auxiliary vice president; Mrs. 
Duron Howard, Waukomis, secretary-treasurer of the auxiliary; and Miss 
Esther Martin, Stillwater, state home demonstration agent. 





HE Ohio Make It Yourself With 

Wool program was started in 1956. 
At that time it was the only state east 
of the Mississippi River included in 
this program. 


igs i 


OHIO 


+ 
Columbus 








After the acceptance of Ohio into 
the National, a group of people met in 
Columbus to form an advisory council. 
This council was made up of represent- 
atives of the Ohio Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Ohio State University, the 
Extension Service, Ohio Sheep Im- 
provement Association, State Fair 
Board, Farm Bureau, Grange and a 
group of wives of several sheep breeder 
association members. 

Time and effort was spent in plan- 
ning a good workable program. The 
rules and bylaws were drawn up and 


the state was divided into 11 districts. 
Since then two districts have been 
divided making 13 districts. 

Each district has a supervisor and 
two state directors; Mrs. Paul Getz, 

general manager of 
the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers, a Wool marketing 
organization, and 
Mrs. Harold Judy 
(pictured), wife of 
the president of the 
American Southdown 
Association. 

The first two state contests were held 
at the Ohio state fair. In 1958 and 1959 
the finals were held in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the Ohio Sheep 
Improvement Association at the Ohio 
State University campus in Columbus. 

The number of contestants has shown 
a steady increase each year. In the last 
three of the four years that Ohio has 
gone to the national contest they have 
won three top national awards. In 1957 
Kay Pfeiffer won the most fashionable 
garment award, in 1958 Joanne Hoff- 
man won the first senior award and in 
1959 Elizabeth Bennett the highest 
junior award. 
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Slaughter Prices Under Constant 
Pressure During April 


April 22, 1960 


HE spring lamb trade got into full 

swing during April with premiums 
of around $1.50 to $2.25 being paid for 
choice and prime milk fat slaughter 
lambs above fed lamb offerings. 

However as the month progressed 
slaughter prices were under constant 
pressure especially for the fed end. 
Compared to early April sales spring 
slaughter lambs were selling 50 cents 
to 75 cents lower and fed lambs around 
$1.00 lower. 

Following a short supply month of 
March the kill in April showed a steady 
rise with the total kill being around 5 
per cent above that of the same period 
last year. The increase was largely 
caused by an increased amount of 
spring slaughter lambs out of Texas, 
California and Arizona. 

Dry weather conditions existing in 
California have caused less of the 
spring lamb crop to be sold into the 
choice and prime slaughter channels. 
The dry weather in the California area 
has played a dominant roll in influenc- 
ing trade activity and price trends of 
spring lambs. Many producers were 
forced to sell lambs at lesser weights 
and flesh conditioning because of insuf- 
ficient amounts of available good feed. 

Wholesale carcass demand was 
steady to weak throughout the month 
with carcasses weighing 45 to 55 and 
55 to 65 pounds selling around $1 lower. 
On April 18 top packer brand carcasses 
weighing 35 to 45 pounds were selling 
at $46 to $47; 45 to 55 pound carcasses 
were selling at $43 to $44 while 55 to 65 
pound carcasses were bringing 41 cents 
on carlot basis. 

The supply available for slaughter 
during the April-June quarter will 
largely come from the early lamb crop 
which is slightly larger in number than 
last year. However, the increase is not 
in excess of human population in- 
creases. 

Most of the rise in sheep numbers 
last year was in the 17 western states. 
Texas alone increased numbers by 
626,000. However north central, south 
Atlantic and south central regions gen- 
erally recorded a drop in numbers. 
Some noted economists feel that gen- 
eral trends in the rise and fall of sheep 
numbers would show up first in these 
farm flock areas because in most cases 
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these operators are able to adjust their 
numbers faster than in western opera- 
tions where sheep are the sole source of 
income. 

In view of the increase in ewe num- 
bers, one year and over, the 1960 lamb 
crop, under average conditions, is esti- 
mated to be the largest since 1947. 

The 1959 average U. S. sheep (mut- 
ton) price as a percentage of the effec- 
tive parity price was 62 per cent which 
was one of the lowest figures since the 
mid-30’s. During this same 1959 period 
lamb sold at only 73 per cent of the par- 
ity price (the lowest yearly average 
since 1933), according to USDA figures. 

The average price received by farm- 
ers for slaughter sheep at Chicago in 
1959 was $5.56 compared to $7.23 in 
1958. According to quotations from the 
National Provisioner this is in line with 
average boneless mutton prices which 
fell from $39.19 in 1958 to $32.59 per 
pound in 1959. 


Country Sales and Contracting 
ARIZONA 


Early April: Little activity was noted 
on spring lambs in early April. Several 
loads of choice and prime spring 
slaughter lambs sold at $22. A string 
of slaughter feeder lambs sold at $21. 
Transactions involving several thou- 


Week Ended 


Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter to Date 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled) : 


Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 


sand head of choice and prime spring 
slaughter lambs, mixed with good and 
choice feeders, sold at $20.50 to $21.75. 

Mid-April: A string of 5,000 head of 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs 
weighing 90 and 95 pounds and running 
about 85 per cent or more choice and 
prime sold at $21.50 to $21.75 f.o.b. to 
California packer. 


CALIFORNIA 


Early April: In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley a total of around 6,000 mixed fats 
and feeder spring lambs sold at $22 to 
$22.50 straight across, all lambs weigh- 
ing above 60 pounds. A string of 1,000 
head good and choice spring feeder 
lambs expected to weigh near 80 pounds 
sold at $21.50 for April delivery. A few 
lots of choice and prime spring slaugh- 
ter lambs in the Sacramento Valley sold 
at $23. 

In the Imperial Valley at least 10 
loads of choice with a sprinkling of 
prime 110- to 118-pound shorn old-crop 
slaughter lambs with number one to 
fall shorn pelts sold at $20.50 to $21 
while a string of 1,100 head choice 92- 
pound old crop feeder lambs with num- 
ber one pelts sold at $18.50 to go east. 
A 1,900 head string of mixed slaughter 
and feeder lambs sold at $23.50, the 
slaughter end expected to grade choice 
and prime. Six loads of choice and 
prime slaughter spring lambs sold at 
$23 to $23.25 weighing 90 to 100 pounds. 
Two loads of choice and prime slaugh- 
ter lambs weighing around 100 pounds 
sold at $22.25 in southern California 
and a load weighing 110 pounds sold 
at $21 in the Lancaster area. 

In northern California three loads of 
choice and prime 90 to 100 pound spring 


1960 
April 16 
3,595,817 


April 18 
3,597,594 


New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 


Prime, 45-55 pouwnds................................ 


Choice, 45-55 pounds 


Lamb and Mutton Weekly Kill (Week ended) 


March 26 
235,000 
246,000 


April 2 
245,000 
236,000 


April 16 
250,000 
270,000 


April 9 
255,000 
242,000 


Federally Inspected Slaughter—March 


Cattle 
1,577,000 
1,334,000 


Calves 
482,000 
423,000 


Sheep 
& Lambs 
1,088,000 
1,143,000 


Hogs 
6,116,000 
5,733,000 
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slaughter lambs sold at $22.25 to $23. 
A string of 1,900 head choice and prime 
slaughter lambs sold at $22.50. During 
the second week of April generally 
25,000 spring lambs, some straight 
slaughter lambs and others mixed 
slaughter and feeder offerings and a 
couple of strings of straight feeders, 
sold at $20.50 to $22.25. In the Imperial 
Valley at least seven loads of mostly 
choice 112- to 114-pound old crop shorn 
slaughter lambs with fall shorn pelts 
sold at $19.50. 

Mid-April: In the Bakersfield and 
Lancaster areas at least 7,000 lambs 
sold for shipments east with delivery 
dates varying from immediate to May 
first. In northern California three loads 
of choice and prime 90- to 100-pound 
slaughter spring lambs sold at $22.25 
to $23. Elsewhere over the state 29,000 
spring lambs containing both fat and 
feeders sold or were contracted at 
$20.50 to $22.25. In the Lancaster area 
some 4,000 mostly choice and prime 
100-pound slaughter lambs sold at $21. 
In the south coast area a string of 550 
estimated weighing 85 pounds contain- 
ing 60 per cent feeders sold at $20.50 
straight across; 800 good and choice 82- 
pound feeders sold at $20.50. In the 
Imperial Valley 11 loads of good to 
mostly choice 112- to 114-pound old crop 
lambs mostly with fall shorn pelts sold 
at $18.50 to $19.50. At least 18,000 
slaughter and feeder lambs sold at $21 
to $21.75, including 8,900 choice and 
prime 98- to 112-pound slaughter offer- 
ings. Around 15,000 slaughter and 
mixed slaughter feeder lambs weighing 
85 to 100 pounds sold at $21.50 to $22 
for immediate to May 1 delivery. A 
string of 1,000 good and choice 84- 
pound feeder lambs sold at $21. Around 
460 choice and prime old crop shorn 
lambs with number one pelts sold at 
$18 to $18.50. 

In Glenn and Tehama counties a total 
of 10 loads of mostly choice and prime 
90- to 100-pound slaughter offerings 
sold at $22 while around 12,000 mixed 
slaughter and feeder lambs sold at 
$21.50 to $22. A string of 1,800 head of 
mixed slaughter and feeder lambs, ex- 
pected about 50 per cent feeders, sold 
at $21.25. In the Imperial Valley two 
loads of mostly choice 112- to 117-pound 
old crop shorn offerings with fall shorn 
pelts sold at $19. About 2,000 to 2,500 
reshorn lambs were contracted at $18. 

Ewes: In early April a string of 
1,100 head of choice yearling breeding 
ewes sold at $21 per hundredweight. 
Ewes were expected to weigh 102 
pounds. In mid-April one load of choice- 
yearling ewes sold on replacement ac- 
count for $23 per head. These were half 
blood ewes weighing around 110 pounds 
out of the wool. A string of 1,000 good 
and choice fresh shorn yearling white- 
faced breeding ewes sold at $23.50 per 
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Lamb Is Betty Crocker’s Dish! 


Arlene Almonrode, Larro Home Economist on the Betty 
Crocker staff, serves a new lamb stew recipe to Bill Budolfson, 
Larro Feed Division product manager, in the General Mills 


Early 


American Dining Room. Lamb recipes for 


Betty 


Crocker cookbooks are presently being “kitchen tested” and 
tasted before being accepted. Miss Almonrode’s main duty 
with the company is to help promote farm products such as 


lamb and other meats. 


head. A few lots and short loads of 
cull to good shorn slaughter ewes sold 
at $4.25 to $5.50. A string of 50 head 
cull ewes sold at $3 per head. 


COLORADO 


Early April: In early April sales were 
confirmed on around 38 loads of slaugh- 
ter lambs. Several loads of mixed choice 
and prime 98- to 108-pound fed wooled 
slaughter lambs sold at $21.50 to $22 
while several loads of lambs, same 
grade, sold on shorn account at $19.50 
to $20.75. By mid-April members of the 
trade estimated that less than 15 per 
cent of fed lambs in Colorado remain 
to be sold. Several strings of choice and 
mixed choice and prime slaughter lambs 
weighing 102 to 112 pounds in the wool 
sold at $21.50 to $22 while 114- to 117- 
pounders sold at $21. Two loads of 
good and choice 86-pound wooled feeder 
lambs sold at $20. 

Mid-April: Two loads good to mostly 
choice 100-pound wooled lambs brought 
$21.50 on eastern account. Local pack- 
ers bought four loads of mostly choice 
106- to 109-pound wooled lambs at $21 
to $21.25 delivered to Denver. Also four 
loads of choice 114- to 116-pound shorn 
lambs with number two and three pelts 
sold at $20 to $20.50. One load of prime 
92-pound Kansas spring lambs scored 
$23.75 in Denver. 


Ewes: In early April a string of 
around 1,300 head of two-year-old ewes 
to lamb in late April and early May sold 
at $26. 


IDAHO 


Mid-April: Some of Idaho’s first 
spring lambs came from the Minidoka 
lamb pool with a string of 607 head 
weighing 105 pounds selling at $21.90. 
Some 14,500 head of good and choice 
feeder lambs were contracted in Mon- 
tana for fall delivery at $16.50 to $17. 

Ewes: Six hundred cull to choice 
slaughter ewes sold at $2 to $6 for plant 
delivery. 


MONTANA 


Early April: Several thousand head 
of good and choice feeder lambs were 
contracted for fall delivery at $16.50 to 
$17. In early April a string of 500 head 
of coming two-year-old whitefaced ewes 
bred to blackface bucks to lamb around 
May 1, sold at $25 per head. A string 
of 850 full-mouth ewes sold at $17.50 
per head. 


OREGON 


Early April: A string of 2,100 head of 
mostly choice slaughter lambs were sold 
at $19 for shorn and $20 for wooled, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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T the recent delegates meeting of 

the American Sheep Producers 
Council John Caron, Caron Spinning 
Company, Rochelle, Illinois, president 
of Woolknit Associates, traced the 
growing popularity of knitted wools. He 
cited increases in sales in the men’s cat- 
egory of 41 per cent in 1959 over 1958 
and a 100 per cent increase in men’s 
wool sweaters in 1959 over 1955, the 
year the association started its promo- 
tion of men’s woolknits. In the women’s 
field, volume on woolknits showed an 
increase of 11 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s figure. 

He credited this healthy record to 
the effective campaign, and to the trend 
to suburban and casual living, plus the 
superiority of wool’s performance in 
knitwear. “Our plant which has been 
strong on synthetics in the past will 
be spinning all wool only for the first 
time in ten years,” he told the delegates. 

Mr. Caron gave an effective review 
of the 1959-60 Woolknit program. In 
the trade advertising segment, partic- 
ular emphasis was placed on the effec- 
tive results from the special ads on 
wool that appeared in Knitted Outer- 
wear Times, adding that results were 
so desirable that “our spinners who 
are members plan a more extensive 
campaign in K.O.T. next year.” They 
represent the only ads on wool devel- 
oped for the knitwear audience, and 
contain the strongest fiber sell on wool 
that has ever been incorporated in an 
ad. The purpose is to have the knitter 
concentrate on wool while developing 
his new styles. 

Mr. Caron reported that a new edi- 
tion of the Retail Buyers’ Guide would 
be published for retailers. This com- 
prehensive book, the first of its kind, 
listed all quality firms in the men’s 
knitwear field, described the specialty 
of each firm with specific listings of 
style numbers and complete data. Both 
knitters and retailers regard it as an 
indispensable source of _ reference. 
Knitters reported that the book helped 
them to expand their distribution on 
wool sweaters to additional stores. 
Theme ideas for display and a revised 
edition of the sweater mannequin will 
be repeated in the new edition. 


Mr. Caron indicated that the back- 
bone of the campaign, consumer pub- 
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licity and retail merchandising, would 
continue to receive priority, as it had 
provided the knitwear industry with 
thousands of pages of newspaper and 
magazine space in every periodical that 
reached the consumer. Total lineage 
last year in metropolitan newspapers 
reached volume figures in the millions, 
with tangible reactions from retailers 
on increased sales. Woolknit Associates 
has a strict policy of merchandising all 
wool styles it publicizes. This means 
that popular priced garments can be 
obtained in local stores at the very time 
the article appears. As many as 385 
direct sales on knitted wools have been 
made within a day after one editorial 
appears. 


LEANOR Kairalla, promotional di- 
rector, also appeared before the 
delegates and showed exhibits of the 
items described by Mr. Caron. She 


recommended that the hang tag for 
knitted wool garments be continued, 


quoting a report that “the right hang 
tag on a garment outsells an untagged 
garment by nine to one.” Other proj- 
ects for the 1960-61 period included: 

1. Educational Program on woolknits 
for retail selling personnel. 

2. Extensive campaign on 
sweaters for boating. 

3. A supplementary Retail Buyers’ 
Guide for the women’s knitwear market. 

4. Wool yarn fashion color forecasts. 

5. Cooperative national consumer 
advertising with knitters. 

6. A new campaign aimed at alerting 
knitters in the children’s sweater field 
on the potential business in wools. The 
demand now existing is being filled by 
import lines. 

7. Sales aids for retailers in the form 
of statement inserts and mats for local 
newspaper advertising. 

During the Woolknit dissertation, a 
representative from the Maytag Wash- 
ing Machine Company flew in from 
Iowa to demonstrate the machine- 
washability of wool sweaters in its 
automatic washing machine that now 
has a special thermostat for wool with 
slower agitation speed. During the 
Woolknit discussion, a total of 18 
sweaters were washed successfully in 
the new cold water compounds with 
fantastic results. A soiled white sweat- 


wool 


er emerged in a new white after the 
demonstration. Even a_ brilliantly 
striped red and white was washed suc- 
cessfully; i.e., there was no “bleeding” 
of colors, no shrinking, no blocking 
required afterwards. 

A fashion show was staged by Wool- 
knit during the luncheon session, pre- 
senting Woolknit merchandise that was 
available in Denver stores through the 
spring season. 


Lamb Market .. . 
(Continued from page 23) 


Portland delivery. Around four loads 
of choice shorn slaughter lambs sold at 
$20.25 to $21 for Washington delivery. 

Mid-April: A string of 900 mostly 
choice and prime shorn old crop slaugh- 
ter lambs sold at $20.25 delivered to 
packers while a string of 1,350 mostly 
choice with number two and three pelts 
sold at $19.25 delivered. A string of 100 
head choice spring slaughter lambs sold 
at $23.50 delivered to the plant. 


TEXAS 


Early April: Two loads of choice 
spring milk lambs sold at $23. Two 
loads of shorn lambs brought $17.50 
to $18 while a mixed load of feeders 
and clippers went at $18.50. A load of 
90-pound old crop shorn lambs sold in 
San Angelo at $17.50 while another 
load of fat shorn lambs sold at $19.25. 
Country quotations in Texas say spring 
lambs were selling at $21 to $23. Spring 
feeders are selling at $19 to $19.50, old 
crop fats around $19 and fresh clipped 
feeders $16 to $17. 

Mid-April: Around three to four 
thousand head of old crop shorn lambs 
expected to weigh around 100 pounds 
brought $15.50 to $17 per hundred- 
weight. In the Junction area 2,000 old 
crop lambs sold at $16 for feeders and 
$18 for fats for April 20 to 25 delivery. 


WASHINGTON 


Early April: A «tring of 200 head of 
choice and prime shorn slaughter lambs 
sold at $19.50. 

Ewes: In early April a string of 250 
mutton ewes on carcass grade and 
weight sold at $14 on good and choice 
under 80 pounds, with heavier weights 
selling at $10. 


WYOMING 


Early April: In central Wyoming 
near 3,000 head of good and choice 
wether feeder lambs expected to weigh 
near 67 pounds were sold at $18 for 
early October delivery. 

Ewes: In early April a string of 1,050 
head of two-year-old ewes to lamb in 
early May sold at $27 per head. 
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Improving Wool’s Position . . . 
(Continued from page 16) 


they get into the goods. At that point, 
they act very badly indeed because they 
don’t take a wool dye and they then 
become very conspicuous in the finished 
fabric. Our cards and combs simply 
cannot remove jute without damaging 
the wool fiber. The reason, which is 
simple, is this: the jute is stronger 
than wool, and if we set our machines 
to break the jute fiber we will complete- 
ly tear up the wool fiber which is so 
important to both of us. We must ad- 
just our machines with the thought in 
mind of minimum fiber breakage, and, 
therefore, if any contaminator which 
is stronger than wool enters our ma- 
chines we are in serious trouble. 

In licking this problem, we must look 
to you wool growers for help. Strict 
discipline in the shearing corral, the 
use of paper twine, the use of new bur- 
lap, clean floors, all of these steps will 
assist, but more work is necessary if 
we are to deliver to our customers as 
clean a product as they rightfully de- 
mand when they buy your wool. 

We may have to utilize a new type of 
container for raw wool even if it costs 
us more money. You may know that 
a special treatment for burlap to pre- 
vent raveling is being investigated by 
the industry. My company is directly 
involved in this research with much 
interest being shown by the Department 
of Agriculture. This processing of the 
burlap itself may be cheaper and nearly 
as practicable as the construction of a 
new type of container of some other 
raw material. However, I am not sure 
that this is the answer and we would 
welcome any ideas that any of you 
have on a package which would carry 
the wool from your ranch to our comb- 
ing plant and that would meet two 
criteria, if possible: (1) it would be 
economical for you; and (2) it would 
be strong enough to carry the wool that 
relatively lengthy distance without 
either contaminating the wool or break- 
ing it in the process and would keep it 
from spilling on the floor of the truck 
or freight car. 

Thus far, I have endeavored to show 
you three areas where we need your 
help. The first was the continuation 
of the aggressive wool promotion pro- 
gram which you are currently support- 
ing through ASPC. The second was an 
improvement in the evenness of the 
length of the wool which you put in 
one package. In this connection, I 
would underscore again our hope that 
you do everything possible to keep your 
shearers from making a second clip 
when they shear your sheep this year. 
Third, we need a crash program on the 
part of both of us to eliminate vast 
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Arizona Women Form Auxiliary 


Pictured above are the officers of the newly formed Arizona auxiliary, which 
was organized in November 1959 and taken into the National Auxiliary in 
January 1960. The officers are (left to right): Seated, Mrs. Don Skousen, state 


director of the Make It Yourself With Wool contest; 


Mrs. John Aleman, 


president; Mrs. O. T. Evans, president of the National Auxiliary. Standing: 
Mrs. Mego Lund, parliamentarian; Mrs. John Simpson, state lamb chairman; 
Mrs. Jean Etchamendy, Miss Wool chairman; Miss Sylvia Manterola, historian; 
Mrs. Albert Pouquette, second vice president; Mrs. Manuel Aja Jr., first vice 
president; Mrs. Phillip Echeverria, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Antonio Gonzalo, 


state publicity chairman. 





fiber contamination such as I have just 
described. We don’t need research to 
find the proper string. It is presently 
available to you and we urge you to use 
it. We are working hard to improve 
burlap but we are not certain that is 
the answer. Again, we would welcome 
any of your ideas on a better package. 

There is one other area I wish to 
discuss. It has no bearing on the qual- 
ity of the wool you will produce, but 
it has a great bearing on the total 
amount of wool consumed in the United 
States and the price which you will get 
for that poundage of wool. It is this 
area of unfair foreign competition 
which our customers are facing. Those 
who are producing abroad have the ad- 
vantage of a much lower wage scale 
than that here in the United States, 
supplemented in many cases by the 
added advantage of either a preferen- 
tial exchange rate or a link system, as 
in the case of Japan, or a government 
subsidy as in many other cases. Harold 
Josendal has won the admiration of 
the entire textile industry and I can 
assure you of that—for all of his ef- 
forts in Washington to achieve fair 
treatment for the industry as a whole. 
We are deeply appreciative of your 
interest in our well-being and that of 
our customers, and it’s mutual. We 
have the same feeling for you. 

For some time I have been convinced 
that there has been a blind spot in 
Washington on the general question 


of whether or not our textile industry 
should be sacrificed to promote the 
overseas aims of our State Department. 
This can not be allowed to happen and 
we need your help, not only working 
through the Association but also as 
individuals in contacting your repre- 
sentatives in Congress to emphasize 
the problem which we face. 

I am sure that many of you can re- 
call fondly the days when you had 
many more customers to whom you 
could sell your wool. I know how you 
feel because I, too, can recall the days 
when we had many more customers to 
whom we sold our wool top. You have 
lost customers and we have lost custom- 
ers because our industry has, in sub- 
stantial measure, been liquidated since 
World War II. This contraction hasn’t 
stopped and if we don’t succeed togeth- 
er in getting our problem across to our 
representatives in Washington, the 
outlook for you, the wool growers, for 
us, the top makers, and for our custom- 
ers, the textile manufacturers, is dim 
indeed. 

We appreciate everything that you 
have done in this field for the good of 
us all. In my opinion, this is probably 
the most important problem which 
faces us today, and, if you share my 
concern, I urge you to intensify your 
effort in the direction of Washington. 
I, personally, do not believe that there 
is anyone in the administration or in 

(Continued on page 36) 
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April 22, 1960 


OLLOWING the first rush of buying, 

activity in the domestic wool market 
seems to have moved into a_ second 
stage in the eyes of many observers. 
Wool transactions decreased after the 
March 31 qualifying date for incentive 
payments. During April activity has 
been rather moderate in most states. 

Stage two referred to above is the 
period when growers will either adjust 
their prices downwards or buyers will 
have to offer more money to acquire 
wool stocks. Indications in most areas 
thus far are that growers are sitting 
tight and refusing all offers which they 
feel are too low. We have heard of scat- 
tered cases, however, where growers 
are not holding out for the best price, 
due to certain circumstances. Fortu- 
nately, such cases are in the minority. 

Fleece wools, on the other hand, have 
been more active because of covering 
against earlier sales of medium wools. 
Shearing, as has been reported pre- 
viously, was delayed as much as a 
month in sections by bad weather. This 
held up deliveries of these early short 
sales and this, of course, is primarily 
responsible for the current situation in 
the Midwest. 


Wool Market Enters 
Period of “Waiting” 


Prior to the closing of the auctions 
in Australia foreign wool prices had 
not lost the improved position they re- 
corded during March. Later quotations 
from other foreign market centers con- 
tinue to bear out this trend. A usually 
reliable trade source has reported that 
some people on the Continent expect 
the auctions to open firm on May 2. If 
this holds true, further activity in the 
domestic market should be noted. 

Wool futures quotations, on the other 
hand, have continued their day-to-day 
fluctuations. Towards the middle of the 
month they began declining and as of 
April 21, May contracts were reported 
at $1.171 cents. This is in contrast to 


the higher May contract quotations of 
$1.22 recorded on April 6 and 12. It 
would appear that if the Australian 
auctions do open firm, futures certainly 
appear undervalued at current prices. 

Consumption of apparel class raw 
wool on the woolen and worsted systems 
in February averaged 5,097,000 pounds 
weekly. This was about 1 per cent over 
the average weekly rate for February, 
1959—5,066,000 pounds, and about 1 
per cent under the weekly average rate 
of 5,138,000 pounds in January, 1960. 

On the Boston market during the first 
part of April pulled wools dominated 
the picture, as they did during March. 
Prices the first week of April climbed 
three cents over the previous week, and 
by the following week had risen an- 
other two to three cents. The winter 
wool pullings are just about over and 
the lamb pullings will not begin for 
about 60 days, but there is already con- 
siderable buyer interest noted for these 
wools. 

When all factors are taken into con- 
sideration a firmness, rather than a 
weakness, is seen in the wool market for 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
FOR THE WEEK ENDED FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 1960 


Clean Basis 
Prices 


Grease Equivalents Based Upon 
Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages (3) 


%o % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple..... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........ 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing 


One-half Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing. 


$1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.00—1.05 


1.10—1.15 
1.05—1.10 


Jo 


56 
55 
56 


51 
52 


$ .51—. 


.50— . 
44—. 


54— 
.50— 


53 
52 
46 


-56 
53 


59 $ .47—. 


60 
61 


54 
55 


44—. 
39— . 


51— . 
AT— . 


In all wool transactions, the fine 
wools are taking a beating. Quarter- 
blood wools are being snapped up much 
more rapidly, as has been the case for 
some time. Some market observers feel, 
however, that once the demand for fine 
and half blood wools does improve, 
buyers will look to the domestic market 
for their offerings because of the high 
price of foreign offerings. 

Trade circles disagree on the amount 
of new clip wool sold thus far this sea- 
son. Some place the total figure be- 
tween 20 and 25 million pounds while 
others say it is close to 20 million. Still 
others estimate it nearer to 10 million 
pounds because, they contend, other 
estimators have failed to take into con- 
sideration that a large amount of the 
wool that has recently sold was from 
the 1959 clip. 

The fact that the Australian auctions 
began a prolonged Easter recess April 
7, has intensified the period of “wait- 
ing’ which seems to be evident in the 
wool market. The auctions “down un- (3) 
der” will resume early in May and for 
the first time will continue through 
most of the summer months. 


Three-eighths Blood: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. French Combing. 


One-quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple.... 
*Ave. French Combing. 
*Low-quarter Blood: 
*Common & Braid: 


53— . 
48— . 


56— .58 51 
51— .53 52 


1.08—1.12 48 
1.00—1.05 49 


53— . 


1.03—1.10 5 .56— .60 48 
7 A8— . 


.95—1.00 .50— .53 49 
.95—1.00 56— 59 438 55—. 
90— .95 54— 57 42 538—. 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 


*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 


1.05—1.10 57 45— 47 59 438—. 
1.00—1.05 59 41— 43 61 .39—. 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing 
*Sh. Fr. Combing & Clothing. 
*8 Months (1” and over) 1.00—1.05 
*Fall (%” and over) .95—1.00 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the Intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 

(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 

shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color and 

heavier in shrinkage. 

In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 

been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 

various shrinkages quoted. Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal. 

*Estimated price. No sale reported. 


538— .f 58 .48— J 62. ‘ 

.50— . 59 §©.45—. 63. 42 
A5— . 61 .41—. 65 39 
45— 47 58 .42—. 61.38 Al 
A2— . 59 §=6.39—. 62. . 38 


1.15—1.20 
1.10—1.15 
1.05—1.10 
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the rest of the year. A. W. Zelomek, 
editor of the International Textile 
Apparel Analysis, in his long-term wool 
outlook as of April 16, stated, “The 
movement of medium wools in this 
country should move slightly more fa- 
vorably. In fact, the outlook for do- 
mestic woolens and _ worsteds is 
somewhat better than we had antici- 
pated sometime ago. . . . There is no 
boon in the offing... .” 


Western Wool Sales and Contracting 
CALIFORNIA 


In the northern San Joaquin and 
Sacramento valleys several thousand 
fleeces of 12-months ewes wool were 
sold for 4614 to 53 cents. A total of 
2,000 fleeces 8-months wool sold at 45 
cents per pound grease basis. Early in 
the month in the Bakersfield area 
60,000 pounds of 12-months ewes wool 
sold at 4134 cents with yearling fleeces 
bringing 441% cents. In the Lancaster 
area 45,000 pounds heavy shrinking 
yearling wool sold at 40 cents. Around 
100,000 pounds of 12-months ewes wool 
changed hands in the coastal area at 
461% cents, while 20,000 pounds of ewe 
and yearling wool brought 42 cents. A 
contract was drawn on 9,000 pounds of 
half blood to fine yearling ewe wool at 
51 cents in the Imperial Valley. 

At mid-month in the Sacramento Val- 
ley section sales are reported at 53 
cents for yearlings wool while a heavy 
shrinking lot of ewes wool is reported 
to have sold at 46 cents. An offering of 
471% cents for another heavy shrinking 
lot was refused. 

In Coluso County a light shrinking 
attractive clip brought 53 cents, and 
another clip sold at Red Bluff at 53 
cents. 

Wool sales in northern California at 
mid-month had quieted considerably. 


COLORADO 


During the first week in April, 12 
loads mostly lambs wool sold in Colo- 
rado, western Nebraska and western 
Kansas at 35 to 46% cents. 


IDAHO 


During the first part of April two 
range clips sold at 45 cents at Weiser. 
Out of Burley some two-year-old ewes 
wool shorn in March brought 46 cents. 
The Mountain Home wool pool sold for 
46 cents, as did another farm flock clip 
which was sold separately. The Coun- 
cil wool pool, 65,000 to 70,000 pounds, 
sold at 50.67 cents under standard 
agreement; but black wool at 35 cents 
and crutchings at 16 cents. Any clip 
showing excessive burrs or tags could 
be subject to a dock of 5 to 10 cents. A 
range clip of about 7,000 fleeces in 
Lemhi County sold at 49 cents but it is 
understood it carried above normal dis- 
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count for tags. In southern Idaho some 
range clips are known to have been sold 
at 43 to 46 cents. In central Idaho, in 
the Carey area, a range clip sold at 
421% cents. 

At mid month, two thousand cross- 
bred ewe fleeces brought 45 cents grease 
basis. The Caribou County wool pool 
which amounted to about four thousand 
fleeces sold at 47.56 cents with the usual 
discounts. A clip of purebred Suffolk 
wool which is shorn early, sold in the 
Cambridge area for 50 cents. Some 
southern Idaho wools were reported 
moving at varying prices from 45 to 
461% cents. The Blaine County wool 
pool at Hailey sold for 45.73 cents. Bids 
on this pool were very close with unsuc- 
cessful bidders offering 45.61, 45.26 and 
44.30 cents. 

Probably as of April 18 Idaho 1960 
wools sold would total near two and 
three-quarter million pounds. Shearing 
is continuing throughout southern and 
western Idaho. No wools have moved 
to primary markets for storage, accord- 
ing to our informant. 


MONTANA 


During the first part of April band- 
sized clips of 1960 shorn ewes wool 
were sold at prices ranging from 4414 
to 49 cents a grease pound. Some 44,000 
pounds of 12-months wool sold at 51 
cents. A few clips were contracted for 
later shearing at 48 to 50 cents. 

Clips carrying from 550 to 4,400 
fleeces, °4 to fine mostly 14 blood, shorn 
1960 ewes wool sold in a spread of 43 
to 4914 cents per grease pound f.o.b. 
shearing pens or delivered to loading 
point, bulk 44 to 48 cents. A lot of 2,200 
fleeces received 1.09 clean pound, 
landed Boston while 600 fleeces brought 
$1 per clean pound. 

At mid-month in the Ft. Shaw area 
9,000 fleeces were sold at 48.18 cents 
At Chinook, two thousand fleeces are 
reported to have brought 45 cents. A 
total of 500 fleeces sold for 44 cents at 
Kevin. There have been some forward 
sales in the state including 2,000 
fleeces from the Choteau area at 47.5 
cents and 4,000 fleeces from the Stan- 
ford area at 50 cents, both scheduled 
for June delivery. 


NEW MEXICO 


During the week ending April 1 in 
excess of 800,000 pounds of new clip 
wools had been sold in New Mexico at 
prices ranging from 45 to 55%< cents 
per pound. This top figure was for an 
exceptional clip in the Roswell area. A 
car of lambs wool brought 48 cents per 
pound. 

Wool market activity slowed almost 
to a standstill toward the middle of the 
month. 


OREGON 


Some Willamette Valley ungraded 
wools sold at 55 to 56 cents per pound, 
f.o.b. Portland, during the fore part 
of April. Around 11,000 pounds of half 
to quarter blood ewes wool brought 
4314 cents per pound, delivered Port- 
land. 

As of April 20 the Valley wool pool 
prices had dropped about two cents per 
pound. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


At a sealed bid sale held on March 
31 at Belle Fourche, 184,000 pounds of 
light shrinking wool brought 53.10 
cents, net to growers. A total of 335,000 
pounds did not sell. At the Center of 
the Nation wool pool sale on March 31, 
160,000 pounds sold at 55.1 cents per 
pound. A bid of 51.1 cents per pound 
was rejected for 230,000 pounds in this 
pool. 

In the Belle Fourche area sales were 
reported on 360 fleeces at 49 cents; 280 
fleeces at 4014 cents and 900 fleeces at 
50 cents. 

A total of 1,400 fleeces brought 5214 
cents per pound in the Camp Crook 
area. There have been several smaller 
lots amounting to about 55,000 pounds 
selling at 46 to 50 cents a pound. Early 
shearing in western South Dakota had 
been completed as of mid-April and 
almost everyone was in the process of 
lambing. There will probably be no 
general shearing again until late in 
May. 

In the fleece wool sections, shearing 
is general everywhere. Prices to grow- 
ers range from about 43 to 46 cents for 
good medium wool and approximately 
8 cents less for fine wool. 


TEXAS 


Approximately 600,000 pounds graded 
fine Texas wool from the 1959 clip sold 
in Sonora the last week of March. A 
leading Boston dealer reportedly took 
the wools at 57% cents per pound for 
450,000 pounds of fine staple 12-months 


wool while the remaining 150,000 
pounds of fine French combing wool 
brought between 50% to 52% cents, 
with the bulk bringing the higher price. 

About 160,000 pounds of eight-months 
wool sold in the Del Rio area at prices 
ranging up to 5434 cents per pound 
grease basis. These prices were higher 
than contracting prices of 47 to 49 
cents per pound which had been paid 
for several thousand fleeces during 
recent preceding weeks. 


UTAH 


The commencement of shearing has 
seen quite a lot of wool activity in 
Utah. A big line of wool, probably 

(Continued on page 28) 
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LAMB PROMOTION NEWS 


from American Sheep Producers Council 


EMBERS of the ASPC’s three ad- 

visory committees were designated 

recently from members of the board of 
directors by President Don Clyde. 

Administrative Advisory Committee: 
Chairman Don Clyde; Walter Pfluger, 
Eden, Texas; Farrell Shultz, DeGraff, 
Ohio; J. R. Broadbent, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Hugh Baber, Chico, Califor- 
nia. 

Wool Advisory Committee: Chairman 
Walter Pfluger; Fred Fowles, Prospect- 
ville, Pennsylvania; Henry Hibbard, 
Helena, Montana; Ralph Horine, Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; A. S. MacArthur, 
Wagon Mound, New Mexico; and Roy 
Ward, Pacific Wool Growers, Portland, 
Oregon. 


Lamb Advisory Committee: Chairman 
J. R. Broadbent; Paul Etchepare, 
National Lamb Feeders Association, 
Denver; Howard Flitner, Greybull, 
Wyoming; T. A. Kincaid, Ozona, Texas; 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho, and Oren 
Wright, ‘National Farmers’ Union, 
Greenwood, Indiana. 


HE ASPC board of directors, at its 

March meeting, approved the ap- 
pointment of an administrative assist- 
ant to Ken Quast, director of lamb 
merchandising. Quast named Eugene 
Blish as his assistant. 

Blish joined the council staff in June, 
1957, and opened up the promotion 
cities of Denver, Salt Lake City and 
Houston where he is presently serving 
as lamb merchandising fieldman. 

Present plans call for Blish to spend 
part of each week in the Denver head- 
quarters office while continuing to 
cover Denver and Salt Lake City as 
field representative. 

Bill Broscovak, Atlanta fieldman, will 
expand his territory to include Houston. 


A sheep industry team will soon begin 
a tour of meat packing plants across 
the country in search of workable so- 
lutions to many of the problems facing 


the industry. Major retail outlets also 
will be contacted. 

Nucleus of the team will be Don 
Clyde, ASPC president, and/or J. R. 
Broadbent, chairman of the lamb ad- 
visory committee, and Ken Quast, lamb 
merchandising director. The three will 
be joined by other ASPC delegates as 
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they move from region to region. The 
sheep industry representatives will 
meet with various packers and retailers 
to discuss common problems. A booklet 
titled, “Obstacles to Greater Success in 
Lamb Promotion” has been prepared by 
the ASPC for use as an outline in the 
discussions. 

The packer-sheepmen meetings are 
forerunners of other meetings which 
will be held later with meat retailers 
and processors in an effort to draw 
together all segments of the industry 
in a search for the solutions to mutual 
problems. 


EADING packer representatives re- 

viewed the American Lamb Coun- 
cil’s proposed lamb advertising program 
for the new fiscal year during March 
resulting in many favorable comments 
and useful suggestions. 

Following a pattern established in 
past years, meetings were held among 
ASPC representatives and packers and 
retailers to build cooperation and sup- 
port for the council’s advertising pro- 
gram. 


OPING to double the $300,000 plus 

budget allotted it for joint wool 
advertising, the AWC this month is 
contacting major mills, cutters and 
knitters in an effort to interest them 
in joint advertising programs. 

Some 20 companies are being con- 
tacted. Should the AWC receive 100 
per cent cooperation for ads to be run 
on a 50-50 split cost basis, the $300,000 
plus figure would be doubled. This, 
added to an approximate $400,000 al- 
lotted for regular AWC advertising, 
would bring the total council advertis- 
ing program to the $1 million mark. 


WO ASPC directors received public 
recognition during March for their 
part in community affairs. Director of 
Consumer Sales, Evadna Hammersley, 
was honored with the title “Advertising 
Woman of the Year” at the Denver 
Advertising Club luncheon March 24. 
At the same meeting ASPC Director 
of Advertising, Ted Gomolak, was pre- 
sented a certificate of recognition by 
the Advertising Federation of America 
for his work as chairman of the truth 
and ethics committee of the Denver 
Advertising Club. 


Wool Market... 
(Continued from page 27) 


100,000 pounds mostly fine, sold for 41 
cents in eastern Utah. In the central 
part of the state one big clip brought 
4334 cents per pound. 

In Sanpete there have been wool sales 
ranging from 45 to 48 cents, these clips 
containing some crossbred wools. One 
big clip sold in Sanpete at 39 cents, 
while two or three others brought 4114 
to 42 cents. 

In eastern Utah where there are some 
light shrinking clips, two or three have 
sold at 51 cents. Four or five of the 
heavier shrinking wools have brought 
4514 cents. 

Crossbred wools are being purchased 
by mills and dealers as soon as they 
are shorn, but finer wools are being 
neglected and piling up. 


WASHINGTON 


About 60,000 pounds mixed grades of 
wool sold on a clean basis to yield 50 
cents-plus to the grower. Several 
Washington clips also sold the first 
part of the month at 451% to 48.60 cents 
per pound. 

The Moses Lake wool pool sold toward 
the middle of the month at 46.75 cents. 
Next high bids were 46.67 cents, 46.54 
cents and 46.26 cents—all very close. 


WYOMING 


Early in the month choice medium 
wool in the Natrona County area sold 
at 54 cents. A choice clip of %’s and 
quarter blood light shrinking wool was 
sold and delivered at 50 cents in the 
Cheyenne area. A medium wool clip 
at Gillette was also sold at 50 cents. 
Approximately 20,000 pounds of me- 
dium grade 1959 shorn ewes wool 
changed hands at 401% cents grease 
pound, landed Boston, while 10,000 
pounds of 1960 shorn wool received 51 
cents, on the same basis. The Bridger 
Valley wool pool, 16,000 fleeces of range 
wool, was sold at 49.03 cents grease 
basis. 

At mid-month 12,000 fleeces offered 
at a sealed bid sale attracted five bid- 
ders. A Boston buyer was high at 47.37 
cents for the wool described as original 
bag, bulk half blood tending to the fine 
side. Also at mid-month in northeast- 
ern Wyoming 237,500 pounds of ewes 
wool brought 39 to 45 cents, while a 
few farm flocks sold at prices ranging 
from 35 to 42 cents. About 42,500 
pounds of fine light shrinking reputa- 
tion clips sold up to 521% cents. 

Apparently the highest sale to date 
in Wyoming has been the Star Valley 
wool pool, representing 180,000 pounds 
of wool from 150 growers, which sold 
at 57.54 cents per pound. A clip in Gil- 
lette brought $1.12 clean basis, Boston, 
with a guarantee of 51 cents grease. 
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Russia Lags 


Behind U.S. in 


Protein Power 


ESPITE the muscle-flexing of their 
top athletes and the missile-launch- 
ing of their top scientists, the Russian 
people lag behind the Ameriean people 
when it comes to such basic matters as 
getting enough to eat of the right foods. 


This observation was made by Carl 
F. Neumann, Chicago, well-known foods 
authority, and secretary-general man- 
ager of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. 


Mr. Neumann noted that in Russia 
and in the United States per capita 
consumption of protein is identical—88 
grams per day. However, 57 per cent of 
the protein in the American diet is from 
animal sources, while only 19 per cent 
of the Russian’s daily intake of protein 
comes from animal sources. 


Mr. Neumann explained that animal 
protein—meat, milk, eggs, cheese, fish 
—is what nutritionists refer to as 
“high-quality, complete” protein. 


“This nation’s meat supply is unsur- 
passed throughout the world and 
throughout history in nutritiousness, 
wholesomeness, quality, quantity and 
availability,” the meat expert stated. 
“Coupled with this is the fact that at 
no time in history has it required less 
working time to earn the price of a 
pound of meat than today.” 


Noting that 1960 will probably break 
all previous records in meat production, 
exceeding 28 billion pounds of beef, 
veal, pork, and lamb, Mr. Neumann said 
the average amount eaten by each 
American will be 159 pounds. Looking 
forward to 1975, when the population 
of the United States may reach 218 
million people, Mr. Neumann said that 
if per capita consumption of meat in 
that year is 10 pounds more than this 
year, the nation’s livestock and meat 
industry will need to produce 27 per 
cent more beef, 46 per cent more pork 
and 12 per cent more lamb. 


To give some idea of the gigantic 
size of the livestock population in the 
United States today, Mr. Neumann said 
that if all the cattle, calves, sheep and 
hogs produced in this country were put 
into box cars, it would require 3,295,597 
cars, forming a train 27,796 miles long 
... long enough to reach from Spokane 
to Boston ten times. 
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It's costly to fuss around 

experimenting with strange concoc- 

tions that attemot to imitate WOOL. Your 

truest, proven fiber is WOOL. All-American wool 


is the synonymous yardstick for quality and growth. The 
demand for wool knitwear is growing in leaps and bounds. America 
takes the award as the greatest wool-sweater-collecting country of the world. 


Progressive knitters turn to Bonte for their wool yarns. Famous for superior wool- 
mohair blends, and a NEW fine zephyr, they offer-an unbelievable variety of wools of all 


grades, textures and types. 


Bonte’s bonus service confines exclusive colors to major mills. Plan now to consult Bonte for your wool yarn needs. 





P.O. BOX 711 e FAIRMOUNT STREET e WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


EQ) Peale sna CO. INC. 





N. Y. Orrice: Ma. H. H. Penwwewert—MUsasy Hae 5-898! 


Reproduction of advertisement developed for spinners by Woolknit Associates. This 
is one of a series of advertisements which appeared in Knitted Outerwear Times, a trade 
publication that has 100 per cent readership in the knitters’ market. The advertisements 
are inserted and fully paid for by the spinners and, in addition, are merchandised to 
the knitters by direct mail. The advertising serves to make knitters think of 100 
per cent all-American wool at a propitious time when they are designing their lines 


and buying their yarn requirements. 





Committee Asks More Nutrition, 
Food Research 


N expanded program of research on 

food and human nutrition, with 
special emphasis on learning more 
about nutrients in food, food quality, 
U. S. food consumption and dietary 
levels and factors in nutrition, has been 
recommended by USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Policy Committee. The group 
said its recommendations are aimed at 
“improving the future well-being of all 
citizens,” and listed 10 additional gen- 
eral areas of research for special em- 
phasis. 

These are: (1) use of agricultural 
chemicals and the problems of residue; 
(2) replacement crops, to seek profit- 
able substitutes for commodities now 
in surplus; (3) utilization studies 
aimed at finding new and expanded in- 
dustrial uses of farm commodities in 
surplus; (4) farm costs and returns 
studies to help farmers make adjust- 
ments to changing price-cost relation- 


ships, technological developments and 
changing markets; (5) livestock breed- 
ing studies and improved livestock 
testing to develop animals with superior 
characteristics for producing meat, 
milk, eggs and wool; (6) plant breeding 
to develop high-quality crops more re- 
sistant to disease, insects and natural 
hazards and well adapted to a wide 
range of environmental conditions and 
mechanized production; (7) water con- 
servation; (8) forest and rangeland 
studies to enhance recreational values 
of forests without impairing their value 
for supplying water and for timber, 
wildlife and livestock production; (9) 
measurement and evaluation studies to 


improve inspection, grading and stand- 
ardization; and (10) economic studies 
to improve income and employment op- 
portunities for farm and rural non- 
farm families in low income areas. 
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I'd like the children 
Colne [em Comore) | (-f0L- 


I'd like to retire 
someday 


I'd like 
to get new farm 
machinery 


I'd like to provide 
for my family’s 
future 


ARE YOU A 


WELL-WISHER 


A million dreams you hope for are 
not worth one dream you make come 
true. 

And there’s one sure way of mak- 
ing dreams come true. That’s by sav- 
ing regularly and wisely. 

That’s why you’d be smart to plant 
your farm profits in one of America’s 
safest investments ...U.S. Savings 
3onds. 

Not only are they as safe as the 


USA itself, new U.S. Savings Bonds 
are paying the highest yield ever. 
You get 334 % interest on every dollar 
you invest in E Bonds...payable in 
only 7 years, 9 months. 

What’s more, you can let the money 
you earn keep growing—even after 
maturity. How? You just leave your 
money in for as much as ten years 
more, earning interest at a liberal 
rate. 


| havea 
savings account 


I’m reducing 
the mortgage 


Mane olenadiare 

i money aside for 

their college 
education 


Mas elerireliaye) 
a nest egg of 
United States 
Savings Bonds 


OR WELL-DOER? 


Series E Savings Bonds offer you a 
built-in retirement feature, too. You 
can switch them, at any time you wish, 
to Series H Bonds that pay income 
rather than accruing interest. And 
when you do it, you can put off paying 
taxes on your accrued interest for as 
much as ten more years. 

Why not start well-doing today? 

See your banker and start saving 
regularly with U.S. Savings Bonds. 


The finer, safer way to save for what you want 


SAVINGS BONDS 


BUY 


U.S. 


<\siN@ Sa, 
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OAK BRUSH— 


Thirteenth Of A Series Of Articles On How To Reduce Livestock Possoning 


WO kinds of oak brush may poison 

cattle that feed on them: Shinnery 
oak,? or shinnery, common in the South- 
west; and scrub oak,? common in the 
central part of the Western States. 
Sheep are rarely poisoned by oak under 
range conditions. 

Cattle losses from oak poisoning are 
heaviest early in the growing season. 
This is so because: (1) Oak brush often 
starts growth before other range plants, 
making it the only forage available; (2) 
The plants are most poisonous in the 
budding and leafing stages. As the 
leaves mature, oak brush decreases in 
toxicity. 

An animal is less likely to become 
poisoned if it eats oak brush with other 
forage. It can have up to 40 per cent 
of oak brush in the total ration without 
suffering any harmful effects. 


Where It Grows 


Shinnery oak is a low, spreading 
shrub. It grows in sandy areas, and is 
primarily found in southeastern Texas. 
Serub oak is a shrub or small tree. 
grows in dense thickets on foothills and 
mountain slopes, and can be found up 
to an elevation of 8,000 feet. 


How It Affects Livestock 


Death from oak brush poisoning 


Oak brush produces small acorns; its 
leaves are leathery and have wavy 
margins. Shinnery oak grows 1 to 6 
feet high; scrub oak, up to 20 feet 
high. Oak brush is a woody perennial 
and belongs to the Fagaceae or beech 
family. 


may occur in a few days to two weeks 
after the cattle first show symptoms. 


Symptoms of Oak Brush Poisoning 


1. Animals appear gaunt, and have a 
tucked-up appearance 

2. Constipation, frequently followed by 
profuse diarrhea 


Distribution of Oak Brush 


YY, Shinnery oak 


The above map shows areas where scrub oak and shinnery oak grow. 
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Weakness 

Tendency to remain near water 
Reluctance to follow the herd 
Emaciation 

Mucus in droppings 
Dark-colored urine 

Animals collapse 


How to Reduce Livestock Losses 


Livestock losses from oak brush poi- 
soning can be reduced by conservative 
grazing and proper seasonal use of 
shinnery and scrub oak ranges. 

In shinnery areas of the Southwest, 
livestock owners should reserve pas- 
tures with the least amount of oak 
brush for early spring grazing. The 
use of supplemental feed will further 
help reduce losses. 

In scrub oak areas, animals should 
be kept off oak brush ranges until for- 
age becomes available. 

At first signs of poisoning, remove 
the affected animals from the herd and 
give them adequate feed and water. In 
some cases, the use of a mild laxative, 
such as oil, may be beneficial. 

Eradication of oak brush is usually 
not practicable. The herbicide, 2,4-D 
has been found to be effective in some 
shinnery areas. 


Where to Obtain More Information 


You can obtain more information on 
oak brush poisoning by getting in touch 
with your county agricultural agent or 
by writing to your state agricultural 
experiment station or to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Consult 
your local veterinarian if you have any 
questions regarding affected animals. 
Note: The map on this page shows 
areas where most livestock poisoning 
has been reported. It is possible that 
oak brush grows in other areas. 


1Quercus harardii and others. 

2Q. gambellii and others. 

Prepared by the Animal Disease and 
Parasite Research Division, Agricultural 
Research Service. Acknowledgment is made 
to the staff of the Utah Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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Know Poisonous Plants 
Reduce Livestock Losses 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their 
opinions about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 
In offering this space for free expression of thought, The National Wool 


Grower assumes no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement 


about the condition of pastures is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report 
for the week ending April 18, 1960. 


Warming soils favored development 
of grasses in all parts of the nation, 
ranging from rapid growth in southern 
portions to greening in the northern 
sections. Above-normal temperatures 
over much of the eastern two-thirds of 
the country caused growth of grasses 
to spurt ahead this past week, although 
still seasonally short due to a late start. 
Supplemental feeding has declined rap- 
idly in the southern states and is begin- 
ning to dwindle in the northern states. 

Future grass prospects remain fa- 
vorable in most areas. However, in 
parts of the Southwest summer grass 
prospects are poor as the winter season 
failed to provide adequate moisture. 
Irrigation water shortages in the area 
are also expected to have an adverse 
effect on forage production. Legumes 
intended for hay are making good prog- 
ress, with harvest underway in early 
areas. In Arizona and New Mexico, 
aphids are becoming very troublesome 
in alfalfa, with some fields showing 
considerable damage. 

Calving is generally past the halfway 
mark in the western range areas, and 
losses are about normal or less. Lamb- 
ing has also progressed and is two- 
thirds complete in Montana, one-half in 
Utah, and taking place at a heavy rate 
in New Mexico. 


ARIZONA 


Somerton, Yuma County 
April 13, 1960 


This is our first year in the sheep 
business. We run our sheep on irri- 
gated pastures of alfalfa hay. 

Our sheep have wintered very well. 
We had no unusual losses. Most of the 
shearing in this section started in 
March. The contract rate for shearing 
is 48 cents, which includes shearing, 
bagging and tying. We sold 60,000 
pounds of wool from 35 cents to 38 and 
seven-eighths cents per pound. 

The weather was good during lamb- 
ing and we were able to secure suffi- 
cient help. We have contracted our fat 
lambs at 21 cents. 

—McDaniel & Sons, Inc. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Geyserville, Sonoma County 
April 16, 1960 


Weather and feed conditions have 
been good on our range since the first 
of April. 

Our sheep came off the winter range 
in good condition. We suffered no un- 
usual losses, but we did do more supple- 
mental feeding this year than usual. 

Shearing starts May 1 in this area. 
I have heard of some recent wool trans- 
actions with eight months’ wool going 
at 45 to 46 cents and 12 months’ wool 
at 50 to 53 cents. 

We have finished lambing and the 
number of lambs saved per hundred 
ewes is about the same as last year. 
We had good weather during lambing 
and were able to find sufficient help. 

—Morris Fay 


COLORADO 


Meeker, Rio Blanco County 
April 12, 1960 


Shearing in this section is well under 
way. The price being paid shearers is 
42 cents which includes everything. 
Some wool has been contracted at Rifle, 
Colorado, for as high as 50 cents, but 
one wool buyer told me yesterday that 
there had not been a clip of range wool 
sold in Meeker, Rangely or Craig to 
date. 

Lambing will start here between 
April 25 and May 10. 

Weather has been ideal since the first 
of April. Feed is grewing well ahead 
of schedule. All sheep in this section 
wintered well. Supplementary feeding 
has been about usual. About the only 
unusual losses we had were from 
coyotes in the Rangely area. 

—Bert L. Rosenlund 


Fairplay, Park County 
April 14, 1960 


I believe one of the greatest problems 
which confronts the sheep industry 
today is the lack of sufficient and com- 
petent labor. 

Our weather since April 1 has been 
excellent. Feed on our range, however, 


Our sheep have win- 


is just average. 
We suffered no un- 


tered very well. 
usual losses. 

Shearing will start in this section of 
the country around June 1. The con- 
tract rate for shearing is 38 cents. This 
includes tying, and sacking. The con- 
tractor furnishes board and pays the 
shearers. 

There have been offers of 50 cents per 
pound for wool, but so far these offers 
have been refused. 


—J. L. Settele 
IDAHO 


Leslie, Custer County 
April 11, 1960 


Spring has arrived in earnest around 
Custer County. Our sheep wintered 
well and we suffered no unusual losses. 

We did about the same amount of 
supplemental feeding this year as last. 
Shearing in this section will start 
around May 10 to 20. 

There have been no recent wool 
transactions in our area. We are hoping 
for a stronger market this year. We 
are not organized to compete with the 
wool buyers. There is too much foreign 
wool and mutton from Australia. 

Lambing in this area has started. The 
number of lambs saved so far per hun- 
dred ewes is running at about 120 per 
cent. This is about the same percent- 
age as we had last year. Our weather 
was cold during lambing. We were 
able to secure sufficient help for this 
operation. 

—Parley J. Bennion 


Grand View, Owyhee County 
April 10, 1960 


Since the first of April, the weather 
and feed conditions on our range have 
been good. Our sheep have wintered 
very well. 

Shearing is well under way in this 
section of the country. The contract 
rate being paid for shearers is 56 cents. 
This includes tying, sacking and 
wrangling. Most all of the wool in this 
area has been sold from 43 to 50% cents 


per pound. 
—John Basabe 


The National Wool Grower 





NEW MEXICO 


Lovington, Lea County 
March 10, 1960 


Alfalfa hay is presently selling in 
our area at $40. This is higher than 
we have paid in past years. 

The weather and feed conditions on 
our range since March 1 have been 
good. Our spring range is in very good 
condition. The moisture has been above 
normal. 

We lost some of our ewes this year 
due to the extreme cold weather we 
have been having. Help is very hard 
to find here. 

We have started some shearing in 
our area. Shearers are being paid 35 
cents with board. Last year they re- 


ceived 32 cents. 
—Tom Bingham 


OREGON 


Salem, Marion County 
April 15, 1960 


The sheep industry in the Willamette 
Valley of western Oregon is one primar- 
ily of farm flocks. Farmers usually 
have from 50 to a few hundred ewes. 
They lamb any time during the winter. 

We have about 80 ewes and lamb as 
early after November 15 as _ possible. 
We creep feed our lambs with a goal 
of 100-pound lambs, selling them early 
in the spring. Last fall, we started 
lambing November 27 and sold 40 per 
cent of the crop April 11. A top price 
of 25 cents for new crop lambs is being 
paid on the Portland market. 

The Willamette Valley usually af- 
fords winter grazing which is supple- 
mented by hay and grain. We run our 
flock on alfalfa fields and fall planted 
crops. At present, they are on excellent 
pasture with the lambs being creep fed. 

Shearing is done in May, as a rule, 
with most small flock owners paying 
shearers 50 cents per head. The price 
per head varies as some crews do all 
the work while some shearers work 
alone and just do the actual shearing. 

—H. M. Cherry 


Drain, Douglas County 
April 14, 1960 


Our lambing is completed. The num- 
ber of lambs saved per hundred ewes 
averaged out about the same as it did 
last year. We had unusually cold rains 
during lambing. I just have a small 
farm flock of 100 ewes so I took care 
of the lambing alone. 

The weather has been excellent since 
the first of April. Our sheep wintered 
fairly well and we suffered no unusual 
losses. With the good pastures which 
we have, we only had to do a little 
supplemental feeding of chopped hay. 


May, 1960 


Some flocks have been shorn, but the 
majority will wait until May 15 to June. 
The contract rate for shearing is 45 
cents per head. This includes shearing 
and tying. 

—Jess Bullard 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edgemont, Fall River County 
April 12, 1960 


Our lambing operations have started. 
The number of lambs saved so far per 
hundred ewes compares very well with 
the number saved last year. The weath- 
er was cold, but dry during lambing 
and we were able to secure sufficient 
help. 

Our shearing is done early in the 
spring. It seems like more and more 
of the ranchers are beginning to shear 
earlier in this area. The contract rate 
for shearing is 42 cents, which includes 
tying. The shearers board themselves. 
There have been some recent wool sales 
in our area with sales up to 51 cents 
per pound. 

Our weather has been mild but rather 
dry. Our sheep wintered very well, and 
we did not have any unusual losses. It 
was not necessary to do any more sup- 
plemental feeding than usual. 

—Thomas L. Seppala 





Automatic outfit saves time,“ 

money. Set for doses from 1/2 

to 2 fl. oz. Ideal for Phenothi- 

azine drenches. One shot a3 

treatment for sheep, cattle. Pad </ 
AT DEALERS or $31.50 (plus $1 postage) from: 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 
Complete catalog on request 








If You Are In The Sheep Business 
To Make Money, Switch To 


RAMBOUILLETS 


Rambovuillets produce more pounds of better 
quality lambs, thriftier feeder lambs, more pounds 
of better quality wool, and better ewe lambs 
for replacement. This means More Net Income. 


For Information Write: 


AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 


SHEEP BREEDERS ASSN. 
2709 Sherwood Way San Angelo, Texas 

















WE'RE DOING GREAT NOW- SINCE 
lee STARTING ON THE PURIFIED 
PHENOTHIAZINE. DRENCH! 
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Still The Most 





OF a 


Fiticient Sheep and Goat 


Drench When Measured by Results... 


@EZEDSPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH 


This specially formulated drench 
contains purified phenothiazine 
micronized for maximum efficiency 
and lead arsenate. Extensive scien- 
tific tests have proved Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH far 
superior to finely ground ordinary 
drenches. Dr. Rogers’ SPECIAL 
FORMULA DRENCH kills more 


stomach and intestinal worms be- 
cause it maintains a sufficient 
concentration of the dose throughout 
the digestive tract to kill worms on 
contact. Use the established standard 
of the industry ... Dr. Rogers’ 
SPECIAL FORMULA DRENCH to 
get the best results. 





Buffalo, Harding County 
April 15, 1960 


Shearing in this part of the country 
will start in June. The contract rate 
for shearing is 48 cents, which includes 
shearing, tying and tromping. Shearers 
are being paid 32 cents with board and 
35 cents without board. 

The weather and feed conditions on 
the range since April 1 have been good. 

Our sheep came off the winter range 





Shearing Supplies 
and Equipment 
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SHEEP SHEARER'S 
MERCHANDISE & 
COMMISSION CO. 


14 W. Platinum St. Phone 2-0006 
Butte, Montana 
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in fair condition. We suffered no un- 
usual losses, but did lose some sheep 
from old age. 

—J. Richard Smith 


Newell, Butte County 
April 16, 1960 


The weather has been very mild since 
the first of April and our ranges are 
dry. 

Our sheep have wintered well. We 
had just a small loss during the winter. 
More supplemental feeding was done 
this year than usual. 

Some of the sheep in this area have 
been shorn, but most of the shearing 
will begin in June. Shearers are being 
paid 40 cents per head without board. 
This includes all labor with wool in 
the bag. 

Approximately three-quarter million 
pounds of early shorn wool has been 
sold in Newell up to the end of March. 
Prices on 12-months clips (sold origi- 
nal bag) ranged from 48 to 46 cents 
per pound, mostly 51 to 52 cents net. 
The eight-to-10-months clips were sold 
at $1.05 clean basis and the net prices 
to the growers ranged from 46 to 52 
cents. 

There is some lambing being done 
now. More will be done the latter part 
of April and in May. The weather so 
far has been good. Help has been 
scarce, which is always the case in this 
area. It is forcing the people to build 
fences to take the place of herders. 

I think our worst problem is the im- 
ports of lamb, wool and woolen goods 
and the possibility of larger imports. 


—Smeek Brothers 


Prairie City, Perkins County 
April 15, 1960 


There have been some sales recently 
in this area of fine wooled yearling 
ewes at $27 to $28. Crossbred yearling 
ewes have been selling at around $20. 

The weather and the range has been 
dry since the first of April. 

Our sheep came off the winter range 
in good condition. We did about the 
same amount of supplemental feeding 
as usual. I feed alfalfa and oats. 

Some shearing has started in this 
section. The contract rate for shearing 
is 42 cents per head. We always board 
our shearers. 

I sold my wool for 51144 cents. My 
fleeces average around 12 pounds per 
fleece. 

The number of lambs we saved per 
hundred ewes is around 110 per cent. 
We had good weather during lambing 
and were able to secure sufficient help. 


—James Sigman 


TEXAS 


Del Rio, Val Verde County 
April 19, 1960 


Our sheep wintered very well until 
January when they went down due to 
the bad weather. We had some sheep 
losses due to the extreme cold. Weather 
and feed conditions have improved very 
much since April 1, however. 

We are in the process of shearing 
now. The contract rate for shearing in 
this area is 24 cents per head. This 
does not include any labor other than 
actual shearing. 

Wool trading in this area was quite 
brisk before April 1. There were many 
sales reported as high as 52% cents. 

We have finished our lambing. We 
were not able to save as many lambs 
per 100 ewes as we did last year. We 
had cold and wet weather, but we did 
have sufficient help during lambing. 

Very few 1960 lambs have been con- 
tracted in this part of Texas so far. 

Predators have been on the increase 
in our area for several years, and espe- 
cially the past two years. Our state 
predator program is hampered due to 
lack of necessary funds to pay the addi- 
tional trappers that we need to cope 
with the present increase in predators. 

—O. D. Finegan 


Langtry, Val Verde County 
April 13, 1960 


The weather is about normal for this 
time of year. Our sheep wintered very 
poorly. We had about an average 
amount of losses during the winter. 
More supplemental feeding was done 
this year than last. 

Shearing in this area has started. We 
will complete our shearing about May 
1. The contract rate being paid for 
shearing is 25 cents per head. This 
includes shearing and sacking. 

There have been some recent wool 
transactions in our area. French comb- 
ing wools with a very light shrink have 
been selling from 47 to 54% cents. 
These are 8-months wools. 

Lambing has been completed and we 
had a 5 to 10 per cent lighter lamb crop 
this year. This was due to the very 
long winter which we had. The nights 
were very cold during lambing. 

Some 1960 lambs have been con- 
tracted in our area. Wether lambs have 
been contracted for 18 cents per pound 
for July delivery at shipping pens. 

If it were not for the incentive pay- 
ments we would be “up against it,” 
as all prices, except those for wool and 
lambs, are very high. 

—J. H. and A. J. Fisher 


Fort Davis, Jeff Davis County 
April 13, 1960 


A few sheep in our area have been 
shorn. Usually shearing starts around 


The National Wool Grower 





May 1. The contract rate for shearing 
is 30 cents. This includes shearing, 
wool packing and two boys to pick up 
the wool. I believe some shearers are 
being paid 20 cents with board. 

Several million pounds of wool, 
graded good 60/62’s sold from 42 cents 
to 57 cents on a grease basis. Tag wool 

has sold at 1614 to 21% cents. 

Lambing has sheila and most lamb 
crops are below last year’s percentages. 
The weather was extremely cold during 
January, February and March. We were 
not able to get sufficient help for our 
lambing. Inadequate shearers and 
ranch labor are our local problems. 

There have been some recent sales 
of fine-wooled yearling ewes at $16 to 
$18. 

Weather conditions since April 1 
have been very good. Our sheep win- 
tered better than usual this year. We 
did have some losses caused from 
eagles. Not as much_ supplemental 
feeding was done this year as last. 

—J. S. Fitzgerald 


WASHINGTON 


Wapato, Yakima County 
April 16, 1960 


Our weather since the first of April 
has been very windy and as changeable 
as the seasons of the year. 

The sheep wintered in good condition. 
We did about the same amount of sup- 
plemental feeding this year as last. 

Shearing has not started in our area 
as we are waiting for the shearers to 
arrive. 

Our lambing is finished and we were 
able to save more lambs per hundred 
ewes this year. The weather during 
lambing was mild to cold. I was able 
to get all the help I needed. 


—C. W. Fitzimonds 


Adams County 
1960 


Othello, 
April 12, 

Weather and feed conditions since 
the first of April have been good on 
open ground. Our sheep wintered well 
and we suffered no unusual losses. We 
did, however, have to do more supple- 
mental feeding this year. 

Some sheep in this section of the 
country have been shorn. As soon as 
shearers are available we will be able 
to start shearing. The contract rate 
for shearing is 50 cents per head, plus 
board. 

The number of lambs saved so far per 
hundred ewes is a little better than last 
year. We had good weather during 
lambing and were able to find sufficient 
help. 

I hope we will be able to stop some 
of these lamb imports. 

—Harry Fisher 


May, 1960 


Moses Lake, Grant County 
April 14, 1960 


Most of the lambing here is done in 
January and February. We did not 
have a good lambing percentage this 
year because we did not have as many 
twins. The weather during lambing 
was excellent and we were able to 
secure sufficient help. 

The farm flocks in our area generally 
start shearing around March 15. The 
contract rate for shearing is 60 cents 
per head. We do our own tying and 
bagging. Our wool is sold through a 
local wool pool. They will put it up 
for bid the last part of April. 

Range conditions in our area are very 
good. However, we will need more rain 
before too long. 

Sheep in this section of the country 
wintered well. We did some supple- 
mental feeding of oats before and after 
lambing, which is our usual practice. 

—Roy Dilling 


WYOMING 


Laramie, Albany County 
April 9, 1960 

Range conditions since April 1 as 
well as weather conditions, have been 
good. 

Our sheep wintered well and we suf- 
fered no unusual losses. We did about 
the same amount of supplemental feed- 
ing as usual. 

Some sheep in our area have been 
shorn. The larger numbers will be 
shorn during the first part of May. 
Shearers are being paid 40 cents for 
shearing, 2 cents extra for tying and 
2 cents extra for sacking. They are 
also given board. 

There have been some recent wool 
sales in our area. One small lot of 
about 5,000 pounds of fine, with a 63 
per cent shrink, has been sold at 42 
cents. —Norman E. Strom 


April 10, 1960 


We will start our lambing around 
May 5. 


The weather and feed conditions on 
our range since April 1 have been ex- 
cellent. Our sheep wintered very well. 
We fed our sheep a supplement of grain 
and some hay this winter. 

Shearing will start April 15 in this 
area. Shearers receive 45 cents per 
head and this price includes all labor. 
The sheep are machine shorn. 

—Name Withheld at Writer’s Request 


SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 





© Suffolk Rams are excellent for 
cross breeding. 
© Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 
® Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 
For Information Write: 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
Moscow, idaho 











WANTED 


Cerro de Pasco Corporation, a large U.S. 
mining company, requires an ASSISTANT to 
the SUPERINTENDENT of its extensive ranch- 
ing and farming properties located in Central 
Andes of Peru. B.S. degree in Animal Hus- 
bandry or Agricultural Economics required; 
also, M.S. degree, with emphasis on sheep 
and wool preferred, and/or 10 years’ experi- 
ence with Rocky Mountain livestock firms and 
5 years’ actual experience in management of 
large ranches required. Age 33 to 40, salary 
commensurate with experience, married man 
with some knowledge Spanish preferred, 
with housing plus other benefits avialable. 
Send detailed resume to Employment Man- 
ager, Cerro de Pasco Corporation, 300 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, New York, who will 
make interview arrangements with Superin- 
tendent presently in U.S. 























SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 
Clawson’s WESTERN — AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY . 
Collin’s PROFITABLE SHEE Sessaee 








Diggins and Bundy’s SHEEP. —— 
Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBAN 
Ensminger’s STOCKMAN’S HANDBOOK 


Gilfillan’s SHEEP a 
Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN” cAPPAREL FIBER . 
Kammliade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 

McKinney's THE SHEEP BOOK . 

Morrison’s FEEDS AND FEEDING 

Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 


Rice, Andrews & Warwick's — | BETTER LIVESTOCK ... 


Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMEN 

Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING . 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK maeee s ENCYCLOPEDIA — 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 





Thompson’s SOILS a’ SOIL FERTILITY .. 


Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE 


Wentworth’s AMERICAN SHEEP TRAILS . 


UYONNUONOORS ROUENOD 
SSSasssssssassasesss 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


414 Crandall Building 


Salt Lake City 1, 








Douglas, Converse County 
April 17, 1960 


I think one of the main problems of 
the sheep industry at this time is the 
need for more adequate tariff protec- 
tion. We certainly can’t compete against 
cheaply produced foreign wool and 
lamb. 

We are just beginning to lamb. Shear- 
ing is likewise just starting. The con- 
tract rate for shearing around here is 
45 to 50 cents. This includes shearing 
and wrangling. 

Weather and feed conditions have 
been very poor since April 1. We have 
had dry, windy weather. Our sheep, 
however, wintered better than they 
usually do. We did about the same 
amount of supplemental feeding this 
winter. 

There has been some recent wool 
market activity in this area. I have 
heard of sales from 43 to 50 cents per 
pound. One clip of 20,000 pounds sold 
at 4634 cents. 

—Catherine Strock 


Farm-City Week dated 


The sixth annual observance of Na- 
tional Farm-City Week is scheduled for 
November 18-24. The week-long series 
of events is aimed at bringing about a 








to give up a few hours a year 
for a health checkup? 

Your best cancer insurance is 
a thorough checkup every year, 
and alertness to Cancer’s 7 
Danger Signals. 

Learn how to guard yourself 
against cancer. Write to 
“Cancer” in care of your 
local post office, or call your 
nearest office of... 


American Cancer Society Yo 


better understanding between urban 
and rural segments of society. 
Farm-City Week is directed by a 
National Farm-City Committee made up 
of representatives of 150 businesses, 
industries, farm, profession, trade, 
church, youth and service groups, edu- 
cational institutions, governmental 
agencies, publishers and broadcasters. 
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For TOP Quality 
COLUMBIAS 


Count on Killian 


See my consignment at the 
National Ram Sale 


BYRON KILLIAN — SALEM, UTAH 











In Memoriam 


gener of the Oregon Wool Grow- 
ers Auxiliary and of the 20 states 
of the National Auxiliary were sad- 
dened to learn of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Alvin Hartley of Silverton, Ore- 
gon on March 21. 

Mrs. Hartley was born in Silverton of 
a pioneer Oregon family. She was a 
past president of the Oregon Auxiliary 
and director of the Make It Yourself 
With Wool contest. She also worked 
on numerous lamb promotion projects. 
At the time of her death she was work- 
ing on several wool promotion pro- 
grams for the Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Hartley also served as secretary 
of the Marion County Pomona Grange 
for 20 years. She was also secretary 
of the Silverton Hills Grange. 

Mrs. Hartley was long a tireless and 
loyal worker in the Auxiliary and was 
loved by all who knew and worked with 
her. Members of the Auxiliary and the 
National Wool Grower extend their 
deep sympathy to Mr. Hartley and her 
other survivors. 

—Mrs. O. T. Evans, President 
NWGA Women’s Auxiliary 


Improving Wool’ Position . 
(Continued from page 25) 


the Congress who really wants to liqui- 
date the American textile industry. 
But I am equally convinced that if they 
are not persuaded to alter their pres- 
ent policies, they will, in fact, liquidate 
the industry without meaning to do so. 
From your standpoint and ours their 
good intentions will be meaningless if 
we are out of business. 

Feeling as strongly as I do that their 
intentions are honorable, I must, there- 
fore, be somewhat optimistic about our 
ability to get our point across if we 
present it forcefully and continuously 
over the next few years. Incidentally, 
in my opinion, we don’t have more than 
a few years in which to make the point 
or it will be too late. 

I can assure you, in conclusion, that 
we who are your customers want a 
healthy, domestic wool growing indus- 
try. We will support any reasonable 
objectives which you propose to achieve 
this end, and I can confidently predict 
that we will refrain from advancing 
any proposals of our own which would 
be incompatible with your best interest. 
Believe me, we are convinced that we 
face these problems together and that 
together we will either survive or to- 
gether we will fall. I, for one, expect 
to be in the wool business all my busi- 
ness life and I suspect that many of 
you feel the same way. In working 
together, I am convinced, this hope will 
be a reality for us all. 


The National Wool Grower 
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(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





| COLUMBIAS 





BARTON, LEE R. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
KAISER, A. C. (AL) 
102 - 2nd Ave., Monte Vista, Colorado 
KILLIAN, BYRON 
Salem, Utah 
MARKLEY, JACK 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
Cu. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PELTIER, H. T. (HANK) 
(successor to Elmer Lind & Sons) 
Vernal, Utah 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
POWELL, A. W. 
Sisseton, South Dakota 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE & GARTH 
Malad, Idaho 





CROSSBREDS | 





CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





HAMPSHIRES 








ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 


HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 





PANAMAS 





HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 


LINFORD, A. R. 
Raymond, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 





RAMBOUILLETS | 





BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SON, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
JENSEN & SON, HAROLD 
Ephraim, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM, INC. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
MONTANA-WYOMING SHEEP 
co. 
1000 Nevada Ave., Lovell, Wyoming 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 





| ROMELDALES | 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


| SUFFOLKS 


ARMACOST, EARL 
Cambridge, Idaho 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FAIRBANKS LIVESTOCK CO. 
221 S. West Temple 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
HAYS & SON, J. R. 
Box 25, Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD & SON, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 
Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Carey, Idaho 
LARSEN, JACK D. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Tabiona, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
OLSEN & SON, NORMAN G. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARFIELD, L. D. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
WILLIAMS, RALEIGH 
Spanish Farms 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

JOHNSON & SON, WARREN 
Spearfish, South Dakota 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 





























The Stars of Them All Will be Found at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


August 17-18, 1960 — Coliseum, Ogden, Utah 


[f you have top wool fleeces, enter them in the 
National Wool Show 


held in conjunction with National Ram Sale 


Sale under management of National Wool Growers Association 


114 Crandall Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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